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Uneasy Balance in France 


M. RAMADIER has survived the greatest challenge yet presented to 

his Government. When France’s 1,200,000 civil servants 
threatened a week ago to strike for higher wages, the authority of the 
Prime Minister was obviously undermined. No regime can survive if 
its own immediate servants cease work and for several days the issue 
seemed in doubt. But, in the event, M. Ramadier contrived first to 
transfer the wage dispute over the disparity between the Government 
offer—a 21 billion franc increase—and the Civil Service claim of 25 
billion to the Assembly ; then he checked an incipient Socialist revolt 
by raising the Government offer to just over 24 billion francs; and 
finally he secured the Chamber’s approval by a unanimous. vote. The 
Civil Service Union, with rather bad grace, accepted the award. 

The Government’s ability in recent weeks to govern without the 
Communists, to settle one paralysing strike—that of the railway men— 
to avoid another and to end with a unanimous vote in the Assembly has 
created a growing impression that perhaps the worst of France’s post- 
war political troubles are over and that M, Ramadier has found a govern- 
mental formula capable of reconciling the hostile and divergent political 
factors out of which he is supposed to forge an administration. The 
impression is, however, premature. It overlooks the very narrow 
margin by which M. Ramadier’s policy received the endorsement 
of the Socialist Party. It overlooks the continuance of strikes. in 
other sections of industry and the slowness with which the miners are 
returning to work. Above all, it overlooks the fact that-M..Ramadier’s 
victory in the dispute, first with the railway men and then with the civil 
servants, was gained only at the cost of making an enormous addition to 
‘state expenditure and of abandoning, tacitly perhaps but finally, the 
effort initiated by M. Blum last Christmas to peg wages and prices, 
and check runaway inflation. 

The first section of a full report on the French économic situation 
appears on page 156, and the conclusion to be drawn from it is that 
the policy of. “‘ defending the franc.” is no longer practicable and. that, 
at some. stage, devaluation and an attempt to achieve stability at a new 
level: must come: The present phase in France. is, therefore, hardly 
the beginning: ‘epoch. It is rather the end. of'an old, of the 
expériénce Blam e fundamental question—whether the» French 
economy car yer stability and coherence—has yet to be answered. 

- The problem of achieving stability is not primarily economic. Tlic 
means for economic revival in France ‘undoubtedly exist. The fecon- 
struction of the country has made great strides ; in transport in par- 
ticular, remarkable work hasbeen achieved, Large sections of industry 
are working well. Coal production is greater than before the war, and 
the output of electricity has risen considerably. The peasants are pro- 
ducing as much food as in a normal year and have saved large reserves 
of gold and currency, . Nor, to judge. by expenditure on the one hand 
and bank resérves on the other, are; large sections of the: bourgeosie 
in bad economic. straits, Yet» the separate achievements of » the 
various sectors in the French economy do not add up to a 
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unified and productive whole. The cog wheels are turning, 
but they do not mesh, and the reason for this maladjustment is 
hardly economic at all. It is political and moral, and its 
roots lie in distrust. The truth is that France has not yet 
achieved the measure of social cohesion necessary for its 
economic system to work smoothly. The dream of the 
Resistance has faded and French society is back in the impasse 
which destroyed the Popular Front in 1936. The bourgeoisie 
are not reconciled to the passing of a large measure of political 
and even economic power to the organised working class, and 
their response today, as in 1936, is a sort of concealed strike. 
Then it took the form of a flight from the franc to foreign 
currency. Today, exchange control restricts this possibility. 
The answer is therefore hoarding, tax evasion, failure to invest 
and luxurious spending. The Government, lacking sufficient 
revenue from taxation and unable to induce saving, cannot 
balance the budget and has resorted to inflation. But the 
workers, pinched by rising prices and conscious of their greater 
political influence, resort to the weapon of the open strike for 
higher wages, and thus the inflationary spiral spins the faster. 
The peasant, unable to purchase consumer goods and losing con- 
fidence in the currency, eats more himself and feeds wheat to 
his animals. Now, for the first time, he has himself threatened 
to strike, in order to receive a better price for his deliveries 
of grain. Thus he adds his spin to the spiral of increasing 
food costs and wage demands. Strictly speaking, the economic 
answer to all these problems is known—to increase taxation, 
to ensure investment, to cut state expenditure, to balance the 
budget and to restore confidence in the franc. But the political 
answer is one that has eluded Frenchmen for the last thirty 
years. 

What are M. Ramadier’s chances of achieving the minimum 
social cohesion necessary for his task of stabilisation? The 
answer concerns not only the prospects of French recovery, 
but the chances of revival throughout Western Europe for, 
without France as an active partner, it is hardly possible to 
talk of a Marshall Plan at all. In some ways, the outlook 
today is rather more promising than it was a few weeks ago. 
The parliamentary mechanism of the Fourth Republic is clearly 
working more efficiently than that of the Third, however much 
politicians may have retained their old idiosyncrasies. More 
important, however, is the evidence of a new approach in in- 
dustry. For the first time since 1936, the employers’ organisa- 
tions and the CGT and the Christian unions have conferred 
together on problems of wage and industrial policy, and in quick, 
good-humoured session, reached agreement upon an increase in 
minimum wages, the provision of more consumer goods (at 
prices ensuring a “reasonable return”) and joint consultation 
within industry. The substance of the agreements is, of course, 
inflationary in effect. They will be backed by the Government 
in a general 10 per cent increase in the minimum wage and a 
general removal of the old § per cent cut in prices. In other 
words, the expérience Blum is to be formally buried But the 
willingness to hold talks and the publicity given to them in the 
trade union press suggest a more hopeful atmosphere in industry. 
There is some evidence that the workers are tiring of “ political ” 
strikes. Recently, many Communist mass rallies have been 
poorly -attended. Such a mood will not lead to a Communist 
change of heart, but it could herald a change in tactics. The 
metalworkers’ union last week issued a special call to its members 
for greater effort and higher production. It is possible that, 
for a time, the strike wave may abate. 

Unhappily, these signs of a greater reasonableness within the 
French economy are almost nullified by the increasing division 
on foreign policy. At this point, the analogy with 1936 breaks 
down. So long as Germany loomed on the French horizon, 
the vast majority of Frenchmen were at least united in the 
search for security. The removal of the Germans as an actual 
menace ieaves the nation suspended between the Easternisers 
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and the Westernisers, and the split over the Marshall offer 
made the division more acute and bitter. The Communist 
is obviously determined to work with all its strength’ to 
any integration, of Western Europe and has found in th 
that the American Government wishes to include Germar 
the Plan a formidable engine of attack, Thus, while 
Plan might, from the economic standpoint, provide pre 
that element of confidence which is lacking, it runs” thé 
of increasing France’s divisions in the political sphere, . 
It is here that British and American diplomacy can’ hgye | 
an important, even a decisive, effect upon. the restoration ¢f 
French stability. Both countries have vital interest in e 
every contribution within their power, since the alternating | 
to M. Ramadier’s coalition—a Communist Government o 
the left or a Gaullist combination on the right—would write 
“ finis ” to broad plans of democratic revival in Western Europe @ 
or on the Continent generally. In theory, the sconce a 
ance possible under a Marshall Plan might turn the scale be | 
tween stability and further disintegration next winter. American 
assistance could pursue a double policy in attacking the’ be 
problem—lack of confidence in the franc. The provision 
dollars or gold could underpin the currency and imports 
consumer goods, could begin to create a corrective process by | 
tempting food and goods market, restoring the purchas 
power of wages and increasing the incentive to produce mon 
Against such a background, a devaluation of the franc coi 
mean not the first step in a fatal dégringolade, but the fm 
establishment of the currency at a more rational level. Th 
chief American contribution to its ally’s stability is thus ® 
ensure that the Marshall conception is accepted by Congres | 
and supported as a factual plan at the earliest possible momegt | 
At the same time, the economic clauses should not be fitted 
into a political framework which nullifies them. British aad 
American diplomacy has been remarkably clumsy in recemi 
weeks. By preparing on an exclusively Anglo-American belt 
new project for a revived German industry, just at a time when 
the discussions on the Marshall offer were beginning, the two 
allies have delivered a diplomatic rebuff to M. i 
Government on which the Communists have instantly and — 
joyously seized. By allowing the belief to grow that this revived — 
industrial production in the Ruhr would have priority in th 
Marshall approach, they have drawn from M. Ramadier the bitter 
remark that “ the victims should at least be considered before the 
executioners.” The wise decision to postpone the announcement 
of the proposed level of industry plan creates the opportunity 
to repair the diplomatic blunder, but clearly, M. Ramadi 
cannot survive Communist criticism of his co-operation with 
Britain and America unless he can provide solid guarantees that 
France’s “security” is not to be sacrificed. The America 
offer of a 40-year military pact is a first step and indeed, ® 
the light of American history, a revolutionary step. But 4 
military guarantee is only an earnest of final victory, wheres 
France is anxious not to become a battlefield at all. Th 
crux of the problem, therefore, lies in the Ruhr itself—in ensur 
ing that its industrial development is not achieved at the cost 
of France’s recovery and in associating the French, as soon #® 
possible, with the control of the area. a 
If the British and the Americans can make specific proposal 
On these points, they can do more than simply weaken Com 
munist criticism. They can give the Ramadier Governmell 
an important political victory and thus add to its own intemil 
stability. Since confidence is the commodity in shortest 
in and today, any accession of strength behind the jon 
must a beneficent effect throughout the itic. 50 
far, M. Ramadier has done little more than bere ie wal e 
To exercise genuine leadership, he needs firmer ground benes 
America.can contribute to that underpinning, and of all thet 
tasks in Europe, none is more urgent or promises a better ret 
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What is Wrong with the Press? 


HE Royal Commission on the Press announced last week- 
end an interim dividend. It took the form of eighteen-pence 
worth of evidence submitted by the National Union of Journal- 
ists and published by the Stationery Office. It will raise no new 
hopes of an impressive final statement by the Royal Commis- 
sion ; indeed, it may damp down those that were raised by the 
heated debate in the House of Commons last October. For 


‘there is nothing in this expensive document of twenty-three 


pages which could not have been obtained and published with- 
out the protection and authority of a Royal Commission. And 
when it is recalled that the agitation for inquiry into the press 
was really begun by the NUJ and was presented by MPs as 
a spontaneous explosion from an indignant public and frus- 
trated profession, one is puzzled that men so skilled in presenta- 
tion have not done a better job. There is, of coufse, oral 
evidence still to come, and the members of the Commission will 
doubtless elicit by cross-examination much that has not yet 
been said. The questionnaires already circulated by them to 
proprietors, editors, managers and practising journalists show 
that they intend to explore every nook and cranny of Fleet 
Street and the Gray’s Inn Road for the true “story” of the 
press, its control, conduct and organisation. 

They might well be left to pursue the task in peace were 
it not for two things ; firstly, that the newspapers have been 
singled out to be victims of the first of the new import cuts 
which are to herald Mr Morrison’s twelfth hour. The speeches 
made by Ministers in last week’s debate served rather to confirm 
than to remove the impression that the cut was intended to 
express displeasure at the use made by the daily newspapers 
of their occasional extra pages. The preliminary bombardment 
of the press lords and their forces began eighteen months ago ; 
forces were joined last year in the House of Commons and in 
the press itself ; isolated actions were fought—and apologised 
for—by the Attorney-General ; and now the general engagement 
has begun in the purlieus of the Royal Commission. The press 
is certainly, in some quarters, being deemed guilty until it shall 
have proved itself innocent, 

A second good reason for not leaving everything to the Royal 
Commission is that a new generation is coming into journalism, 
after the war years. It is preparing to “learn the ropes” from 
men who are in many cases practising and teaching theories and 
methods which are a quarter of a century old. Certain editorial 
practices which have brought British newspapers into disrepute 
originated in the minds of followers of Newnes and Northcliffe. 
But those pioneers, if they were alive now, would certainly not 
offer the techniques of Tit Bits and Answers and the halfpenny 
Daily Mail to a public which regards the Brains Trust and the 
Transatlantic Quiz as first-class entertainment. There are fewer 
initiators among the proprietors of today, and the popular 
press as a whole has not yet found the way to combine intelli- 
gent presentation of news with human interest and entertain- 
ment. There is no reason why a popular paper should not be a 
daily budget of entertainment, if that is what the public wants 
—and there is plenty of evidence that it does. Many of the 
criticisms of the popular press that are made by superior intel- 
lectuals are irrelevant because they ignore this clear popular 
demand. But there is an element of sacredness about news, and 
though it may be printed on the same pages as entertainment, 
it should not be treated as entertainment. Too often the 


of news is entrusted to men who are in fact profes- 
sional entertainers or showmen ; and at the time that the pro- 
prietors are dining of an evening the balance and emphasis of 
the day’s news treatment is being decided in their offices by 


specialists in make-up or presentation. Many of these special- 
ists have little knowledge of, or interest in, the political or 
social significance of the stories they are handling; and the 
distortions of fact that are of daily occurrence are much more 
often the result of the ignorance of the journalist than of any 
instruction from the highest quarter to “ splash” this or “ run” 
the other political story, 


” 


These objectionable. journalistic practices, which produce 
distortion of news and the dramatisation of the insignificant, 
which cheerfully sacrifice the content of a news item to the form 
of its presentation, are handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, from sub-editor to sub-editor. It is by quick and thorough 
grasp of them that the new recruit makes his way, in provincial 
as well as in London journalism. The better educated and the 
more critical the recruit, the more difficult he will find it to 
“learn the ropes ”—the more he will have to stifle in himself 
the sentiments and principles that make a journalist a conscien- 
tious servant of the public, Yet some of these practices could 
be quite quickly suppressed if a few vigorous personalities in 
Fleet Street thought it worth while trying to do so. Reform nced 
not wait upon proprietorial edict ; indeed, only those one or two 
newspaper proprietors who have a real flair for the technique 
of the profession could understand what is required. There is 
no reason why steps to improve the accuracy of reporting, to 
check sensationalism and to encourage a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility in newspaper men should not be taken by the 
members of the National Union of Journalists, either within the 
NUJ or within their respective offices. If they should try, and 
fail, then they could tell the Royal Commission—in the course 
of the years that it wili doubtless sit—that only a properly con- 
stituted professional association or statutory body can improve 
the press. And that is in fact the first and most substantial of 
the constructive suggestions printed at the end of the NUJ 
evidence. 


What is surprising—indeed shocking—in the NUJ document 
is that the evidence given of inaccuracy, of “the splash,” of 
“ irresponsibility producing contradiction ” and of sensationalism 
is not in any way related to the general charge that the condi- 
tion of the press is somehow due to monopolistic tendencies. Yet 
the ordinary reader would certainly gain the impression that 
these abuses were due to the policy of the proprietors. If that 
were truc, of course, it would be necessary to postpone all 
efforts at reform until the Royal Commission had thought out 
some way of legislating against the proprietors—an idea which 
has been most vigorously disowned by the NUJ itself. 

It is evident that several different grievances against. the 
press have become mixed up. Firstly there is the grievance of 
the Left, of the supporters of the Government, that they often 
get unfair treatment from the preponderantly Right-wing daily 
press. The complaint has some. substance, but the propaganda 
of the Right-wing dailies against the government of Mr Aitlec 
seldom approaches in virulence and cynicism the propaganda 
of the Left-wing press against the governments of Mr Baldwin 
and Mr Chamberlain. (Incidentally it is. a striking fact that of 
26 examples of distortion, inaccuracy and sensationalism given 
in the NUJ evidence, 23 are taken from Right-wing news- 
papers and only 3 from newspapers of the Left.) The Daily 
Mirror escapes all noticé and so does the Daily Worker. 
Secondly, there is the grievance against the concentration ol 
power in the hands of four big groups, Associated Newspapers, 
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Kemsley Newspapers, Westminster Press, and Provincial 
Newspapers. (The NUJ evidence includes London Express 
Newspapers, Ltd., under the heading of “ Smaller Groupings,” 

together with Odhams Press and its Daily Herald.) This com- 
plaint gets much of its impetus from the first ; but there may 
be genuine public concern at the tendency of independent 
newspapers to disappear. Thirdly, there is the grievance against 
the financial ambitions of the newspaper proprietors, who are 
accused of putting profits before public duty, of serving the 
interests of advertisers, and of sacrificing all standards for the 
sake of circulation. This is a charge which is also brought 
against the makers of films, the managers of circuses, the makers 
of patent medicines and other persons whose activities the 
public finds indispensable. It is a charge which looks less serious 
when it is realised that some newspapers—especially on Sun- 
days—deliberately set out to entertain, rather than to inform. 

And lastly there is the grievance of serious-minded people 
of all political colours against the flippancy and irresponsibility 
with which political and economic issues—both international and 
domestic—are often treated. They complain that insufficient facts 
are given for the reader to form an independent judgment or 
that commentators, ill-qualified even to present the facts, are 
allowed to deform them. The accusations certainly find their 
mark in a number of offices. Yet salaries have risen ; and it 
is easier than it used to be for the university man to get into 
newspaper work. 

All these grievances, strung loosely together, make quite a 
formidable indictment ; but it is not one with which a Royal 
Commission can deal. Even a board of press governors like 
that of the BBC, or a Council like that of the medical profes- 
sion—two of the NUJ’s alternative suggestions—could not find 
the remedies alone ; for there are bad doctors and there are 
some rather doubtful news eperts in the BBC. Only journalists 
themselves can find the cure, by picking their staffs carefully, 
planning their needs well ahead, giving young men and women 
the experience and training they will require, and then guaran- 
teeing them the security of tenure without which no profes- 
siona] man can maintain his independence of outlook. 

It may well be that the structure of the newspaper industry 
and its commercial competition make such reforms difficult. 
But the present agitation, inspired by the NUJ and encouraged 
by the Labour Government, is concentrating far too much on 
matters of ownership and is ignoring far too completely some 


Nationalism in the Colonies 


S is only to be expected from an official record, the account 

of the colonial empire in the years 1939 to 1947, which 
was published (Cmd. 7167) last week-end, is pitched on a low 
note. These years have seen enormous advances in the political 
and economic development of the colonies: new constitutions, 
sometimes giving a large amount of responsibility, have been 
granted right and left ; and a determined effort to attack colonial 
poverty has been launched. The sober, measured tones of the 
Colonial Office’s recorder place all this progress in its proper 
perspective. There has been. no reversal of policy. What some 
colonies have achieved in the last eight years, and what others 
are in process of achieving, is the goal towards which all official 
policy has always been directed. The tempo may have 
quickened, but that is all. 

The historical approach is appropriate for the official record. 
Tts drawback is that the impression given by the narrative 
to be over-complacent. The colonies are all right, the 
seems to be saying. There was considerable criticism of ow 
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of the other charges that can be brought against the Press. 8 
the question “ what is chiefly wrong with the press ? ” ong 
~ answers—and perhaps the most comprehensive ansy ve 
“the low general standard of education and responsib 
anne the journalists.” It is all very well for the NUJ tos 
We seek, above all else, as a body of professional 
women, that the industry in which we serve the commu 
should be directed and managed primarily in the public in t 
but they might first apply the same test to themselves. What 
exactly do they mean by that proud contrast between hej , 
“ profession ” and the proprietors’ “ industry” ? Are they su 
they deserve it ? ee 
No one would maintain that a raising of Kandace 
tempted to say the creation of professional standards—among 
the journalists themselves is a complete prescription for the 
ills of the press. But it is certainly an important part of a ull 
prescription. If this country is to have a good press, it requires — 
from its journalists a much more sober approach to the respon 
sibilities of their calling than the great mass of them now exhibit, 
It requires a much higher standard of education, not in the 
sense of examinations passed and diplomas secured, but of rea 
knowledge and understanding of the matters of which they write 
It requires, not indeed a dull stodginess of writing, but a de jeter. 
mination that the truth, and a fair balance of the truth, shi 
never fall a victim to the desire to be amusing. It requires every 
journalist to approach every piece of writing with a real dese — 
to enlighten his readers’ minds and not merely to give a goo 
personal performance on the stage of Fleet Street. No doubt 
the proprietors, and the mood they have been in these fifty yea 
are partly responsible for the absence of these qualities. A 
determined proprietor could undoubtedly raise the profession 
standards of his staff. But he would have to be very determin 
and anybody who knows Fleet Street knows that the 
obstinate obstruction and the loudest derision would come frat 
the working journalists themselves. a 
These things—to repeat—are not all that is required of the 
press. But it is not right that they should be passed over in 
silence or that the NUJ should be allowed to take its seat @ 
court among the prosecuting attorneys and not among the 
defendants in the dock. It is for that reason that, in this ‘a | 
the professional faults of the journalists have been insisted u 
before the argument proceeds, in a second article, to propriet 
sins and to the defects of organisation. 















the West Indies, but look how loyal the colonial peoples we 
when war came. It is a pity that Malta had to lose its “= 
tion in the "thirties, but the islanders have since worked theif 
passage home and are about to receive an even better COm 
stitution than they had before. The Colonial Office did ot 
~need the searchlight on West Indian poverty provided by i 
Royal Commission to establish the policy now known ® 
“development and welfare.” It had already been 
towards it. 

What, in fact, one misses from this report is the overt 
of urgency which day-to-day events seem to justify. This ¥ 
began with the news of the assassinations in Burma and 
Dutch action in Indonesia. Should these events not 6 
warning to the Colonial Office that matters within its pro 
may not be falling into their place in the scheme of things: 
so inevitably as it tends to assume ? The staid reference 
aspirations of Cyprus, which begins: “The end of the 
been followed by some recrudescence of the comptes 
the Greek-speaking clement of the population in 
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‘Enosis’,” is in striking contrast to the impression of tension 
among the islanders given by a correspondent on a later page 
of The Economist this week. ’ Are the, t happenings in 
Cyprus ephemeral and unworthy of mention by the Colonial 
Office recorded of ten years hence ? Or are they of great signi- 
ficance in the evolution of the British colonial empire ? 

There is at present in this country an African from Nigeria 
called Azikewe, known in Nigeria as Zik. Most people in this 
country have probably never heard of him, but in his own 
country he is a man of influence. He owns a group of news- 
papers which circulate in Southern Nigeria, and if newsprint 
were more plentiful he would by now have established a news- 
paper in the Moslem Northern Provinces. By a calculated 
confusion of factual reporting and editorial comment, relieved 
by personal attacks on European officials, Zik preaches a creed 
called Zikism—a doctrine of Africa for the Africans—which is 
inspired by a dislike of the white man’s presence in Africa in 
general, and of the presence of the British in Nigeria in par- 
ticular. 

People in this country, reading his scurrilous articles and 
observing his scant regard for facts, may smile tolerantly and 
say that Zik should not be taken too seriously, Such extremism, 
they will say, will defeat its own ends because sooner or later 
it will be discredited. Zik has at times lost face—as at the 
time of the general strike in 1944. But today, when he unfurls 
his own special banner at Onitsha, his home town, the faithful 
are suitably spellbound, and the existence of British rule gives 
him a readily available whipping boy to flog whenever the spell 
wears a bit thin, 

Neither the Colonial Office nor the Nigerian Government 
makes the mistake now of under-estimating Mr Azikewe’s 
influence, as witness the Nigerian Government’s official correc- 
tions of his extravagances. They know the harm he can do by 
misrepresenting their policy in Nigeria and abroad. But what is 
not so certain is. whether they take Zikism. seriously, for it is not 
the man himself, but the popular feelings which he personifies, 
that will have the most lasting influence. Zik is an Ibo, and 
the Ibos are, at the moment, progressing well ahead of the 
other diverse elements that make up the population of Nigeria. 
They are a restless, energetic, politically-conscious people ; 
conscious, too, of their own superiority over the Moslems of 
the north and the Yorubas of the south. They have the will and 
the ability to forge ahead, and they know it. 

For a people such as the Ibos, British colonial rule, as illus- 
trated in this record of the last eight years, is anathema. Zik 
is in England at present, financed by his own countrymen, to 
protest against Nigeria’s new constitution. Judged by any 
rational standard, this new constitution is a good one. It allows 
for the fact that it has to cover not one colony but three— 
three colonies, too, with very different cultures—and allows for 
them all to progress at their own pace towards the goal of self- 
government. It also gives an unofficial African majority in the 
Legislative Council. But to the Ibos it means that their activities 
are restricted to their own province. They claim, without justi- 
fication, to be Nigerians and to speak for Nigeria, and, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, they look, like the Chinese in Malaya, for a 
constitution which will allow them to swamp the slower, less 
energetic peoples of the other provinces. They cannot wait for 
the emirates of the north to catch them up. They want inde- 
pendence in their own lifetime, and they regard the new 
Constitution as a typical British ruse to try to head them off. 
It is not, perhaps ,going too far to see in the Ibos the future 
Congress Party of Nigeria. 

Zikism is not confined to Nigeria, though it is potentially 
more important there than elsewhere—does not the colony 
contain over twenty million of the colonial empire's fifty million 
inhabitants ? Zik himself has his counterpart in Mr Bustamente, 
Prime Minister of Jamaica, who makes the same popular appeal 
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by the same wild extravagances. The Jamaican House of Repre- 
sentatives recently passed a resolution asking for what would 
amount to full self-government; subject only to the Governor's 
reserved powers, although’ the present constitution is not due 
for review until the end of 1949. In other colonies there will 
be found the same impatience with British rule, the sate resent- 
ment at having to accept political advancement as a favour at 
the hands of the British, the same aspirations fostered by the 
sight of independence elsewhere—if Burma, why not Ceylon ; 
if Ceylon, why not us ? 


* 


It is probably true that, judged by their fitness to govern, 
the dependent peoples of the Empire are—the Mediterranean 
colonies apart—being led towards independence as fast as is prac- 
ticably possible. It is also true that the element of nationalism— 
the Mediterranean colonies again excepted—is not very large, 
especially in Africa. The Emirs of North Nigeria certainly 
do not want to exchange British rule for the rule of the Ibo. 
For the peace and prosperity of the colonies the even tenor 
of British colonial policy, as illustrated in the Colonial Office’s 
record, is amply justified. But the Colonial Office would be 
wrong to ignore this nationalism merely because it does not 
conform to its plans for orderly development. There is probably 
not a country of the Empire that has achieved full self-govern- 
ment according to plan, when, that is, all the criteria had been 
satisfied—economic stability assured and communal rights pro- 
tected. Nationalism always pushes the date forward, and the 
problem before the Colonial Office is how to canalise the 
nationalism at present stirring in the colonies before it becomes 
strong enough to make claims for far too premature inde- 
pendence irresistible, 

It is not an easy problem to solve ; nor is the solution likely 
to be the same throughout the colonial empire. A partial 
attempt has, it is true, been made in recent years through the 
“ development and welfare ” policy, by encouraging the colonial 
peoples to help in framing the development and welfare plans, 
and thus to feel that they are helping themselves towards 
economic independence. This attempt, however, has not had 
the success hoped for. The Nigerians do not feel that the 
ten-year development plan is theirs, partly through the opposi- 
tion of Zik, but also because the African is not interested in 
long-term schemes of irrigation any more than in an indefinite 
promise of future independence. He wants to see water 
flowing out of a tap. But could not more be done in associating 
the colonial peoples more directly with the responsibilities of 
government ? The African has an immense, an avid, enthusiasm 
for education. Would it not be possible to find a Nigerian, 
or a Gold Coast African, capable of assuming responsibility 
for their country’s education ? If intelligent Africans could be 
given more responsibility than they are at present, some counter- 
weight to Zikism might be provided. 

Secondly, there is no doubt that there is much in the British 
colonial service, especially at the top, that stings the dependent 
people into opposition. This’ does not mean that Governors 
should be chosen from ex-trade union officials. But could not 
there be less of the state visits, the ceremony, and other outward 
symbols of the British raj that irritate the sensitive, educated 
African as much as they impress the illiterate ? British colonial 
rule is the best in the world. But as administered by the top 
ranks of the colonial service, it merely serves to emphasise 
British power and sovereignty. 

When Mr Creech Jones speaks in the colonial debate next 
week, he can justly claim that the two years of Labour's 
administration of the colonies have been impressive. But it is 
to be hoped that the achievements of office will not prevent 
him from showing the same awareness of undercurrents, the, 
a ATE Eee ee 
colonies, that he showed as a back-bencher 
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NOTES OF 


Difficulties over Germany have now formed themselves into 
@ new pattern. Within a month of Mr Molotov’s disappearance 
from the counsels of western Europe, M. Bidault—or is it M. 
Thorez?—has taken on his role of obstruction. Admittedly he 


* plays it with courtesy and good-temper, but he is none the less 


conscious of the bargaining power he now enjoys. The conference 
of sixteen governments, which is to present eventually the answer 
to the Marshall offer, cannot succeed without Anglo-French 
leadership ; and should that leadership be not forthcoming, Mr 
Marshall’s European policy might collapse too. The problem 
which might produce such disagreements and disasters is the 
old one of Germany, now appearing in a new form. 


It has been quite clear in the last three weeks that the Americans 
want to see the stimulation of Ruhr coal and steel production 
playmg a major part in any Marshall plan offered to Congress. 
What is more, they want that part of the plan to start right away, 
with joint action and policy in the British and American zones. 
They have promised sufficient food to guarantee a regular distribu- 
tion of 1,500 calories ; they have explored the possibility of bring- 
ing private capital into the Ruhr; and they have made it clear 
in ihe directive to General Clay published last week that he is 
henceforth to regard his zone as a contributor to and beneficiary 
of the economy of western Europe They have agreed with the 
British on a higher level for German industry, and may even have 
gone so far as to see in increased aid to the Ruhr an indirect 
means of relieving the British dollar shortage. From the economic 
point of view this was all very sensible; but serious political 
difficulties arose directly American intentions became generally 
known. 


In the first place, the British want the Americans to bear an 
increased proportion of the cost of feeding and administering 
western Germany. On any basis of calculation the present fifty- 
fifty arrangement is inequitable ; in the present British economic 
Situation it is indefensible. Moreover, should the French be 
invited to join their zone to the other two western zones in. the 
course of next year, they would first of all insist on their inability 
to share the present dollar expenditure which occupation requires. 
Knowing that the Americans want to get on with plans for the 
Ruhr the British for once have been in a strong position to insist 
that any discussion on Germany, in Washington or elsewhere, 
should cover British as well as German needs. 


In the second place, to make things even more difficult, the 
French took fright last week at the suggestion that the Ruhr 
might have priority in any Marshall plan, and that the British and 
Americans might make decisions with which the French Com- 
munists and Russian propaganda could belabour the present 
French government. Reproachful Notes were sent to London 
and Washington, and even M, Ramadier was put up to protest 
publicly against rumoured American intentions. The result has 
been that the Anglo-American agreement on a new level of in- 
dustry has not been—and will not be—published ; that American 
advocates of a great Ruhr recovery plan have temporarily taken 
cover ; that the British and Americans are sitting in their corners 
instead of sparring (as they were ten days ago) ; and that nothing 
of any importance—except the establishment of a regular ration— 
is likely to happen in western Germany for some time. 


* * * 


Stocktaking in Paris- 


The stocktaking stage of the Paris Economic Conference was 
started at the beginning of this week. The politicians having 
helped one another over some awkward obstacles, the technical 
committees are now working at aMswers to a questionnaire of 
twelve paragraphs and an annexe. The delegates are asked, first 
of all, to look backwards: to explain what their countries have 
suffered from the war, what they have done for their own recovery, 
what help they have received from others. Then they are asked 
to look forward four years (the period fixed by the British «nd 
Americans for the recovery of exports from their zones of Ger- 
many) ; to estimate their probable deficits and surpluses in food 
and raw materials, their import requirements, their possible ex- 
ports of equipment goods, and the probable state of their balances 
of payments. 
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This can be regarded, of course, as a straightforward technicg | selves 3 f 
task, but it would be wiser to prepare for political Cifficulties eye, } changes 
at this stage. It will be hardly possible, for example, for the | yp of P 
British experts to estimate British coal exports in the next four | done 
years without having French grievances on ihjs score in ming: The 
or for the Dutch to present their estimates of food surpluses with comm 
out pointing out that their farmers will not go on producing them | pandled 
if the German market remains closed ; or for the French to esti: | Servants 
mate their steel production without references to their need fy The dec 
Ruhr—as well as British—coal. But these difficulties wilj Do | docs not 
cause real trouble if they are dealt with vigorously through diply. | go long* 
matic channels outside the Committee. A task of great delicacy of depar 
confronts Mr Marshal] and Mr Bevin: the task of Persuading | gverload 
the smaller countries—particularly the Benelux and the Seg, managin, 
dinavian groups—that they are not being drawn into a politiog | made ad 
bloc, but must nevertheless be ready to make some sacrifices g would b 
national interests for the common benefit. fynction 


These “matters of substance,” as the Swedes called them hy Thirdly, 
week, have been kept on one side in the Paris discussions, whik | problem: 
the echoes of Mr Molotov’s defence of “national sovereignty? } producti 
were allowed to die away. But they cannot be left on one side | @ secur 
especially as the United Nations Economic Commission for Europ problem, 
in Geneva has been very attentive to the claims and dignity g And, fin 
the smaller Governments. By a vote in which they had British § 4 fepres 
French and American support against a Russian group, the Czech thing to 
and Poles abstaining, the smaller Governments have secured their} posed it 
share of interest in the affairs of Germany. The Secretary of tk} No 
Commission is to go on trying to establish liaison with the Conwd 
Authority in Berlin and to make “ organisational arrangements* Noone 
enabling the coal, inland transport and other committees of th mone 
Commission to give effect to their decisions wherever they affea | necessat 
Germany. When the Paris Committee passes, as it must vey} ia both 
soon, from stocktaking to rough planning, the Geneva Commit: } anid was 
may be a very useful cushion between the Eastern Governmensf increase 
on the one hand and the more timid Western Governments mf aa do 
the other. And it must not be forgotten that the Americaas st 
in the Geneva Committee but forbid themselves to sit in th 
Paris one. 


* * * Marsh: 
Ru: 
But Where is the Rabbit ? an intes 
l ; ; ‘ ; > lines of 
Mr Morrison’s christening oration on the Economic Plannig at large 
Board has left its aims and objects shrouded in a mystery Whidh® violator 
rumour has it, even the Board’s own members still find it hah joi « 
to penetrate. No one denies that the Government needs mat by-pass 
advice and constructive thought ; the question is merely whethe} janden 
Mr Morrison’s remarks on these subjects have much relevant} Wednes 
to what the Board can actually do. In principle, the Board might jggue ay 
have any or all of three functions. It might actually take d§ ganter 
cisions ; but this has been rightly ruled out by Mr Morrison 8} 
the responsibility of Ministers or their direct subordinates. kf how in 
might serve to improve the contacts between Government aif gn be 
industry ; but for that also, as emerged clearly from the bid—~ The: 
discussion in Parliament at the time when its membership Wf in Bast 
first announced, it is not particularly well suited. It does mF shield { 


in any sense represent the great mass of small or medium firm 
which are precisely those whose contacts with the Governmea@ 
are least close. Its representation of even the larger firms afl 
trade unions is absurdly inadequate; three extremely buy 
nominees of the Federation of British Industries and the Tradé 
Union Congress can scarcely claim to speak for their nomial 
constituents in any sense that is more than symbolic. Finally, tk 
Board might act as a real general staff, assembling facts, workig 
out plans, and proffering carefully digested advice. But that i 
quite clearly a job for full-time specialists. There is sensei 
the idea of Sir Edwin Plowden as economic Chief of Staff, wi 
his own staff of specialists—including specialists in comme 
and industry—around him and the assistance of the Econom 
Section of the Cabinet Secretariat. But does anyone seriou 
imagine that occasional meetings between a dozen of the busitt 
men in the kingdom will add much that could not have be 
secured, to better advantage, by direct and separate contact 
tween members of the full-time staff and the individuals a 
organisations most concerned ? Mr Morrison is adept at mul 
plying cocked hats ; but what, if any, rabbit does he really exp 
to emerge ? 
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Room for Planners to Breathe 
The basic trouble in all this is the eternal and natural pre- 

of overworked Governments and departments for creating 
jpotet commitiee in preference to coing something for them- 
selves 3 for there are in fact at least four directions in which, by 
of policy, departmental reorganisation, or the speeding 

of prospective measures, something really effective could be 
to give Sir Edwin Plowden’s work the backing it requires. 

The first is a policy decision designed to limit the Government’s 

jmmemts, stage by stage, to the point where they can_be 

ed without gross overwork on the part of senior Civil 
s—a policy, in fact, of giving Civil Servants time to think. 

The decision will not be popular in the Government ; but that 
docs not make it less essential. Secondly, pressure of work must 
no longer be treated as an excuse for understaffing the sections 
of departments which deal with research and development, or for 
grerloading them with current work. In a well-run firm, a 
ging director who informed his board that pressure of work 
made adequate attention to research and development impossible 
would be out on his neck in the street ; and it is time that these 
fynctions were taken equally seriously by the Government. 
Thirdly, it would do no harm to bear in mind that the planning 
ems to be faced today, notably in connection with raising 
productivity, are largely qualitative ; and might it not be possible 
secure more skilled manpower for hard thinking about these 
problems by reducing commitments for purely quantitative work. 
And, finally, if Mr Morrison really wants organised contact with 
a representative cross-section of industry, could he not do some- 
thing to accelerate the advent of the Development Councils pro- 

in the Industrial Organisation Bill ? 

No doubt other avenues could be found as well; but it is 
enough to indicate these. The point, after all, is clear enough. 
Noone can relieve the Government of its responsibility for policy ; 
n.one can relieve its full-time advisers of the task of doing the 
necessary.thinking and research ; and the way to secure efficiency 
in both directions is not to pursue philosopher’s stones in the 
arid wastes of advisory committees, but to cut the work down and 
increase the efficiency of doing it until Ministers and Civil Servants 
wa do their job adequately themselves, 


* * * 


Marshall Plan Under Fire 


Russian hostility to the whole conception of American aid to 
an integrated Western Europe remains implacable and the main 
lines of the counter-attack are now reasonably clear. To the world 
at large, the Russians denounce America, Britain and France as 
violators of the United Nations Charter in‘that they have taken 
their “plan” outside the United Nations and have specifically 
by-passed the Economic Commission for Europe. This was the 
burden of a strong speech delivered by M. Thorez in Paris on 
Wednesday and there is a chance that the Russians will raise the 
issue at the General Assembly in September (if the Americans 
w@unter them—as a growing body of American opinion wishes to 
do—by proposing the abolition of the veto, it is difficult to see 
how the exodus of the Eastern bloc from the United Nations 
can be avoided). 

The full weight of Russian opposition is, however, felt primarily 
in Eastern Europe. The Communist press attacks the plan as a 
shield for the penetration of Europe by American finance-capital 
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—* the trusts ”"—and significantly enough, has pounced upon the 
vexed issue of Germany’s place in the plan. All Germany’s old 
enemies are told that America’s aim is to subordinate European 
reconstruction to German industrial revival and an article reputed 
to be by Mr Randolph Churchill, and to have appeared in the 
Datly Mail, is widely quoted as saying that in the next war the 
Germans may be found among the defenders, not the enemies, 
of Western civilisation. From these premises the Russians deduce 
that any man or group still hankering for Western aid is a 
saboteur or a spy. The opposition are denounced as paid agents 
of Western imperialism and the supporters of the various govern- 
ments are urged to “close their ranks,” What this means in prac- 
tice is strong criticism of the Socialists and pressure on them to 
fuse with the Communists in a single working class party. The 
Communists in Finland accuse the Socialists of “ retarding democ- 
racy” by co-operating with the Rightwing groups. In Hungary, 
the Socialists are charged with trying to attract “ fascist votes ” in 
the present electoral campaign and of coming under the influence of 
“foreign socialists.” In Poland, the arrest of 23 members of the 
pre-war socialist party for espionage and connections with the 
underground opposition in Poland and the dissident groups abroad 
has been made the occasion for renewing pressure for fusion. The 
old chairman of the Socialist Party, Mr Osubka-Morawski, has 
resigned and the new chairman, Mr Kazimierz Rusinek, while 
denying that a resolution on fusion will appear on the agenda at 
this year’s Party Conference, admitted that the creation of a single 
working class front was basically his party’s aim, 


2 *x * 


Eastern Europe Reaction 


The reactions of the Eastern European nations to the new 
situation have varied according to their degree of internal strength 
and cohesion. There is a strong undercurrent of disappointment 
in Prague that the invitation to Paris was first accepted and later 
refused and the Socialist leader, Dr Fierlinger, felt compelled 
to make a long, reasonable and conciliatory explanation of the 
reasons which had led to the Government’s change of front. 
In Poland, too, the geaction so far has been restrained. The 
Poles this year are encouraged by some remarkable results in the 
economic field. In many branches of industry they are back to 
pre-war levels of production and in some—electricity, coke and 
various metals—well above it. These feats were the theme of their 
celebrations on their National Day (July 22nd) and a significant 
increase in the stability of the regime could be read into the fact 
that the Catholic Church gave official support to the festivities. 


But not all Eastern Europe enjoys the relative calm and stability 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland. In Hungary, the political parties 
are locked in struggle. Elections will be held at the end of August 
and the question is whether the combination of a new electoral 
law and Communist pressure will still further undermine the 
autonomy of the Smallholders and the Socialists within the 
government coalition and destroy the chance of a genuine Oppo- 
sition. The electoral law makes it difficult for new parties 
to be formed and disfranchises about 50,000 people. The chief 
Opposition group so far, the Freedom Party, led by Mr Solyok, 
has dissolved itself on the grounds that intimidation and violence 
give it no alternative. On the other hand, various Rightwing 


splinter parties, including a new group led by Father Balogh, 
intend to contest the elections, The real struggle, however, goes 
The Smallholders and 


on within the governmental alliance. 
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Socialists have succeeded in avoiding a bloc with the Com- 
munists. The parties will fight the elections separately although 
in alliance. The critical question is whether the Communists will 
permit their partners to choose their own candidates. 

In Rumania, the impact of the new division of Europe is seen 
at its worst. The regime is in any case unpopular and corrupt. 
The bad harvest and near-starvation have brought tempers to 
boiling point. For some time, the Government’s reaction has 
been oppression and arrest, while the Opposition, the National 
Peasants, the Liberals and the Independent Socialists, have been 
more and more reduced to underground Opposition. Last week, the 
crisis came to a head. On the charge of “ plotting with Western 
reactionaries” most of the Opposition leaders were arrested, 
some on the airfield as they tried to escape. The veteran Mr 
Maniu is also a prisoner and all the arrested deputies have lost 
their parliamentary immunity. A strong British note of protest 
has had as little effect as all the previous protests and will be 
used to “ prove ” the subservience of the opposition to the West. 


* * * 


The Lords and the Curate’s Egg 


The Town and Country Planning Bill goes back to the 
Commons very much as it came ; very good in parts, good enough 
in others, and in some sections very bad indeed. Its three great 
initial blemishes remain ; for, as they were part of the basic fabric 
of the Bill, the Lords were unlikely to perform more than a minor 
operation on them. The cumulation of permits and charges to 
be secured, paid, and worried over by the rash individual in- 
dulging a taste for private enterprise still rises as mountainous 
as before. There is little or no sign of a realisation on the part 
of the Government of the disastrous effect which progress from 
Ministry to Ministry, Board to Board, and authority to authority— 
however admirably efficient each may be—is likely to have on 
enterprise in more normal times. Government departments still 
remain exempt from planning control, along with Government- 
sponsored projects of local authorities and public utilities ; and a 
determined effort to compel departments to state and defend their 
own case at public planning inquiries-has ended in an expected 
failure. There is material for a worthy sermon in the contrast 
berween the spirit of the British constitution, with its respect 
for the rule of law and the rights of the individual, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s deft utilisation of the niceties of constitutional prac- 
tice 10 ensure that in planning matters Ministers and their Civil 
Servants remain above the law. It is left only for the citizen to 
pray that imter-departmental consultation may be a little tenderer 
of his feelings and interests in future than in the past. 

The third great defect of the Bill, the gross inadequacy of the 
compensation for the nationalisation of development rights, 
emerges from the Lords actually more serious than before ; for 
even more categories of landlords have been granted a preferential 
cut from the proceeds, and the remnant for rewarding the less 
effective lobbyists may well prove to“be miserable indeed. 

No one can fairly blame the Lords for refraining from a direct 
challenge to the Government on‘these matters; and on minor 
issues they have performed their usual successful tidying operation. 
A particularly useful pair of clauses were inserted, in one case 
against the Government's wish, to safeguard the income of 
Churches, colleges and other charities ; and it may be hoped that 
the very mild measure of exemption from the general law implied 
in Lord Samuel’s clause to protect charity investments will not be 
removed in the Commons. The Lords have also affirmed, in rela- 
tion to the Central Land Board, the recognised principle that a 
commercial body in a monopoly position (as formerly the rail- 
ways) should be liable to justify its charges before an independent 
tribunal ; and here also it may be hoped that the Government 
will give way. 

* + * 


Bellenger on Booty 


Fresh publicity was given in the House of Commons this week 
to the currency losses incurred through the transactions of the 
armed forces in Europe. ‘The occasion was a debate on the 
second report of the Public Accounts Committee, which gave 
some very serious criticisms of the attitude of the War Office 
towards the losses It also expressed concern lest losses were 
still being incurred. The Secretary of State for War certainly does 
not come out well from the affair. He may be exonerated from 
deliberately concealing from Parliament the real amount of the 
losses ; they were given, whec the matter was first raised last 
February, as £20 million, and it was only subsequently that, 
almost in an aside, their real total was given—{58 million (plus, 
it should be noted, some “ unrecorded Josses”). But he seems to 
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have been quite oblivious of the fact that such losses reflec very | 
seriously on the administration of the Government Depar go throug 


responsible for them. If the loss were merely a sterling lox it the possit 
would be bad enough ; as it is, the cigarettes and food wig § claims th: 
the troops bartered were provided largely out of this country, Nothing, 
limited supplies of dollars. #gs a bo 


There was a time when in occurrence of this sort would hay Hornet. 


created a stir big enough io remove the responsible Minister frog flatly that 
office. Ministers do not resign these days ; nor are they dismissed crisis on | 
In any case, the public as a whole is quite apathetic towards yy § is 1% S° 
loss, presumably because so many of its members were concerng } 4 want 
in it. But it should’ be put down as a big blot on the preseg § mutctial 
Government’s administrative record. of reinfo 
* * * contrast 
benchers- 
That Song Again could, ab 
Once again, on the Third Reading of the Finance Bill, the, Fo 
bursts forth the irrepressible melody in Mr Dalton’s heart. Thy oF 
revenue is buoyant; expenditure, though well maintained, ha 
‘been more than matched by income; the first quarter of th 
financial year shows an unprecedented surplus of £234 million; | Canber' 
and oh! what a good boy is the Chancellor. Really, this will ng The 
do. Certainly a surplus is better than a deficit ; but where, ag js ho are 
so obviously the case at present, the. buoyancy of the tax yield js ¥ re. 
the symptom and outcome of a never-slackening inflatic ® oD. . 
pressure, of that “ too much money chasing too few goods” ¢ od ha 
which Mr Dalton himself has warned the country, there is no hold a C 
excuse for pans of victory, even if modulated occasionally int biect 
foreboding passages on the state of the external balance. cially 
Inflation in a controlled economy may be a budgetary blessing; the pro 
of its effects on other and more fundamentally significant aspecy however 
of economic life, some fresh and interesting things are said by United | 
Mr J. R. Hicks in the current Lloyds Bank Review. One of thee against 
effects, hitherto less discussed than others, is a constant sucking} og date 
dry of the economy’s internal pipe-lines. This depletion of stock proval < 
does not accompany inflation when controls are weak or absent; improve 
then the problem is to tempt on to the market hoards which at} seven 
being held for the rise, When the rise is legally prohibited, how } meric: 
ever, stocks will be drawn on whenever an interruption @§ js unju: 
deficiency of supply threatens the consumer’s normal intake ; and} colour | 
as they diminish every accident to which the economy is prone— policy 
blizzard. harvest failure, lightning strikes—will translate its} © with 
immediately into a crippling lack of some essential. The sucking} 9 diffi 
power of inflated incomes can be checked by taxation and limited } method 
by rationing ; but neither method has proved adequate—for much § with th 
of the trouble is not a matter of currently accruing income at al} sries to 
but of private savings backing the long-past demand for new} ceriain 
durable and semi-durable consumers’ goods, and of businem] there i 
reserves backing an equally long-frustrated demand for new equip. produc 
ment. So Mr Hicks, taking a deep breath, plumps for a tem The R 
porary rise in interest rates and a temporary capital levy or forced | deyen- 
loan. Lessen the suction and let the pipe-lines fill ; restore the agenda 
buffers against the inevitable accidents of Nature and failures@ ference 
the human element ; and the bumping from crisis to crisis may Mea 
stop. The latter if not the former half of the prescription might | prougt 
appeal to Mr“Dalton ; but it would certainly involve his singing } ynder 
on the next appropriate occasion, a different tune. ' Island: 
* * * tion sil 
tion Oo 
Cacophony on Coal under 
Pacific 


Those seeking light on Britain’s fuel prospects from the 
spokesmen of the Government and the miners have had 4 
bewildering week. In Parliament, Mr Shinwell discussed th 
outlook in tones of what used to be called sober optimism. Stocks, 
starting from a position considerably below last year’s, have 
reached one higher by two million tons. Production in the figs 
28 weeks of 1947 is up by over four million tons on the cortt 
sponding period of 1946. Recruitment is brirfging in, net, neatly 
a thousand new workers a week and the mining manpower target 
is in sight. True, household coal stocks are low, absenteeism has 
rebounded from its lowest point, and losses from lightning strikes 
have increased. But the full benefit of the new recruits will be 
felt when their training is complete, more machinery is on tht 
way, the lightning-strike nuisance is being dealt with, and whik 
one cannot prophesy (Mr Shinwell is warier than of old) about 
the chances of the White Paper’s 200 million-ton target being 
reached, there is hope of a trickle of exports being possible by the 
end of 1948. 

Meanwhile, Mr Bevin pitches his voice much _highet 
Deliverance from the “ dollar grip” depends on the miners doing 
much better than at present ; may depend, indeed, on their work 
ing a few hours more while the Government’s reorganisation plams 
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through. But lest anyone should think this an official hint of 
ible suspension of the five-day week, Mr Shinwell pro- 

claims that nothing will induce him to tamper with miners’ hours. 
Nothing, that is, except the miners themselves approaching him 
“gs a body ”; which may, in turn, be regarded as a hint to Mr 
er. Mr Horner’s warning is the gravest of all ; he declares 
fatly that the target will be missed by five million tons, implying 
crisis on last year’s scale; but the reintroduction of Saturday work 
js not, SO far as he is concerned, in court at all. More recruits 
ae wanted—“ whether from the Forces or elsewhere is im- 
ial "—and the miners must not be blamed if, owing to lack 

of reinforcements, they fail to deliver the coal. Add to these 
contrasting notes the minor blasts of the Parliamentary back- 
benchers—especially Mt Daggar’s scornful denial that the industry 
could absorb any substantial number of new recruits—and the 
cacophonous concert is complete, and nearly as depressing as the 


coal situation itself. 
& te * 


Canberra versus Washington 


The United States has extended to the other ten nations 
who are memibers of the Far Eastern Commission an invitation 
to discuss preliminaries for the Japanese Peace Treaty in Washing- 
ton on August 19th. The British and Dominion Governments 
have had to plead a prior engagement, for they had agreed to 
hold a Commonwealth conference in Canberra to discuss the same 
subject on August 26th. The State Department was no doubt 
oficially ignorant of this impediment and is willing to change 
the proposed date, which was only a “tentative suggestion” ; 
however, in view of the strong comment in certain quarters in the 
United States on an alleged “ ganging up” of the Commonwealth 
against America for the impe:ding peace conference, the choice 
of date may have been meant as a reminder of American disap- 
proval of this kind of diplomacy. Tempers are not likely to be 
improved by talk of adding South Africa and Burma to the 
dleven nations now represented on the Commission; in the 
American view such piling up of votes of the “ British group” 
is unjustifiable, and the Canberra Conference will inevitably give 
colour to the idea that there really is a single Commonwealth 
policy which London will try to put across. 

With the Soviet Union the American proposal has given rise 
to difficulties of another kind. Russia, still adhering to the 
method cf Great Power decision, used for making the treaties 
with the European satellites, wants the Japanese treaty prelimin- 
aties to be assigned to the Foreign Ministers’ Conference. It is 
certain that Australia will neve: consent to this, and in any case 
there is not much left now of the idea that Great Power talks 
produce results more quickly and surely than larger assemblies. 
The Russians, however, may decline to attend discussiors on an 
deven-power basis and may make inclusion of Japan on the 
agenda a condition of taking part in the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in November. 

Meanwhile one part of the Japanese treaty has already been 
brought formally into effect. The United States has taken over 
under United Nations Trusteeship the former Japanese Mandated 
Islands in the Pacific, which have been under American occupa- 
tion since they were overrun during the war. Pending the forma- 
tion of a permanent civil service for them, the islands remain 
under the Navy Department and the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet has been appointed temporary High Commissioner. 


x * * 


Gangsters in Rangoon 


The armed attack which caused the death of Aung San and 
sixother members of the Burmese Government was an act directed 
against the leadership of AFPIL (the Anti-Fascist People’s Inde- 
pendence League) by one of the political groups in opposition, 
but at the time of writing it is not known which group was 
tesponsible. The gunmen escaped as swiftly as they came and 
the police action took the form of arresting all the prominent 
opposition leaders. Of the three foremost, two, U Saw and 
Thakin Ba Sein, were found in their homes and taken into 
custody, though U Saw did not give himself up until his body- 
guard had fought a gun battle in his defence. The third, Ba Maw, 
was absent, but is now reported to have been found staying with 
relatives. 

_ The experts in detective fiction may differ as to which behaviour 
is the more suspicious—to be at home after a murder or to be 

The guilty man might well suppose that the best way 
to dispel suspicion and make a show of innocence would be to 
remain quietly in his house until the pelice came. On the other 
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hand, at such a moment the risk of being “shot while trying to 
escape ” would be rather high and the strain of awaiting the 
AFPIL police very hard to bear; it might be wiser to get away 
in time to a good hideout. In any case, the killings were not 
followed by any attempt to seize power ; they were the manifesta-' 
tion of a maquis which cannot fight a pitched battle, especially 
when there are British troops still in the country to support the 
Government in case of need. The raid was either a mere act 
of hatred and revenge without regard to the consequences or it 
was inspired also by the hope of so weakening AFPIL that it 
would gradually fall to pieces and thus later on give an opening . 
to rival factions. 

U Saw was the Prime Minister of Burma at the beginning of 
the war ; being discovered in secret communication with Japan, 
he was arrested and interned by the British authorities. Aung 
San, who fled to Japan in 1940, came back with the Japanese 
when they invaded Burma, and Ba Maw, a previous Prime 
Minister, also joined them. The formally independent Burmese 
Republic was set up under Japanese occupation with Ba Maw 
as its President and Aung San as Commander-in-Chief of the 
army ; between these two there was increasing personal enmity. 
Aung San soon got into secret contact with the British and 
promised io bring over his army at an appointed time—which 
he did ; Ba Maw stayed with the Japanese to the end and at the 
end of the war was politically rather under a cloud. U Saw 
returned to Burma after the war, but his internment had pre- 
vented him from building an armed force or working his passage. 
Both U Saw and Ba Maw, and also another nationalist leader, 
Thakin Ba Sein, each with a separate party of his own, remained 
outside Aung San’s political €ombination, the AFPIL, denounced 
him for concessions to Britain, and boycotted the general electicn 
which gave AFPIL an overwhelming majority of seats. Also 
in intransigent opposition was one of the two factions into which 
the Burmese Communists had split ; the other contested the elec- 
tions and has been bargaining with AFPIL. Against this complex 
political background the question “Who done it ?” has now to 
be answered. It is to be hoped that British influence in Rangoon 
is still sufficient to ensure that the verdict is given according to 
the evidence and not otherwise. 


* * * 


Refugees : Hope Deferred ? 


_ Nothing could underline more dramatically the plight of the 
Displaced Persons in Europe than the fate of the 4,500 Jewish 
illegal immigrants, who may now, it seems, be condemned to 
spend the rest of their days on the high seas. The British have 
sent them away from: Palestine. The French, after much in- 
decision, will permit, but not compel, them to alight in France, 
from where they set out, but Colombia, for which country they had 
forged visas, refuses on any account to receive them. Their fate 
appears the more dramatic because they have taken steps to 
remedy it, but essentially it is shared by 850,000 Displaced 
Persons who still sit and wait and rot in Europe. 

If the governments of the world were really alive to their 
moral responsibility, it would not be possible for the problem of 
the refugees to be as neglected and as forgotten as it seems today. 
The International Refugee Organisation under its new Director- 
General, Mr William Tuck, a veteran relief worker, has come into 
being under the most depressing auspices. It faces two main 
difficulties; the first is to acquire sufficient funds to meet the 
running expenses of maintaining the refugee camps in Europe. 
When the experts originally considered this problem they made 
the estimate that $250 million would be necessary to meet the 
cost. The United Nations reduced this figure by $100 million 
and told the Organisation to go ahead once 75 per cent of 
this figure had been guaranteed. Today, however, although 
$122 million have been promised,’only about $3,000,000 have 
actually been paid, and the IRO lives on borrowed money from 
Unrra and from the governments whose military authorities are 
for the time being carrying executive responsibility for the refugee 
camps. Incidentally, few people are entitely satisfied with the 
military methods used in running these camps, and the new 
Refugee Organisation can only exercise rather restricted rights 
of supervision. 

* 


The greater difficulty is, however, to secure a future and a 
living in new lands for these wretched thousands. For two years 
now they have lived on in their camps, buoyed up with the 
prospect of better days. Now their hearts are sick with hope 
deferred, and despair and demoralisation are widespread. What 
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is needed above all today is a wholehearted and generous decision 
on the part of the United States and the British Empire to do 
away with this sump of human misery within five years. The 
United States has at least taken the first step. President Truman 
has sent a message to Congress demanding special legislation to 
permit the immigration of a lazge number of Displaced Persons. 
The Stratton Bill has been introduced, providing that 400,000 
Displaced Persons should be allowed to enter the United States 
over a four-year period, and a similar Bill has been brought in 
with the backing of both parties, which safeguards American 
interests by laying down screening tests for the potential immi- 
grants. All the major newspapers in America are unanimously 
in favour of the legislation. Many of them point out that it is 
better to acquire the refugees’ skill and work in America than to 
pour out money to maintain them in idleness in Europe. Yet, un- 
happily, there seems little hope of securing the legislation before 
Congress adjourns, in which case no lead can be expected from 
America for at least another six months. Thus the responsibility 
of the British Empire becomes all the greater. 


x * * 


Persia and the Powers 


After sixteen months without a ‘parliament the Majlis has 
met. Mr Qawam, the premier who ran the elections, continues 
in office. Parties—in the sense of bodies to which their members 
owe loyalties that transcend personal issues—scarcely exist in 
Persia. Only Tudeh, the Russian-sponsored group which 
abstained at the recent elections, had such a hold. About eighty 
individual deputies, out of a House of 136 members, have signed 
a declaration of policy formulated by Mr Qawam’s Persian Demo- 
crat Party. Proof of their solidarity with him is yet to come. 

For in June, when he reshuffled his Cabinet, his stock had fallen 
low because he was thought to have entrusted too many posts of 
importance to men interested only in lining their pockets. 
Persians who, in their mistrust of all foreigners, seem to need a 
national figure on whom to focus enthusiasm, had turned rather 
towards the Shah. The success of a royal tour of the northern 
provinces can be measured by the five miles of carpet over which 
he drove into Tabriz. .If he is able by his influence to implement 
some of the speeches on social reform which he made in the 
schools and like institutions that he visited, he could prove a 
national leader of importance. 

Reforms of the type he mentioned are one of the urgent items 
on the Majlis’s agenda. The other is the Soviet oil concession. 
In an interv:ew given in June Mr Qawam reiterated that he was 
under an obligation to present this:to Parliament, But he added 
that times had changed since he gave the Russians his word, and 
that he was not in a position to say which way his fellow deputies 
would vote. Many of them have in fact made it clear that they 
dislike so eager an offer for the northern oilfield, which no one 
has yet tapped with any commercial success. They fear its smack 
of political domination. 

What, then, is their view of the Anglo-Iranian company, with 
its increasing stake in the south? Its recerd operations for last 
year were reviewed in The Economist last week. They do not 
like it—just as they do not like the idea, now afoot, of a $250 
million loan from the International Bank. Both savour of foreign 
pressure, if not dollar diplomacy. And no Persian wants Persia 
to become a forward observation post in the Truman Line. 

On the other hand, no Persian government can do without these 
financial aids. The present Cabinet is, on paper, committed to a 
seven-year plan of economic reforms that is scheduled to cost 
60,000 million rials (over £400 million at present rates). Compare 
the anticipated ordinary revenue for 1947-48, which is 5,559 million 
rials (or about £40 million), as against anticipated ordinary expen- 
diture of 7,762 million rials, the difference between the two sums 
being met by the value of stocks in hand and the expected yield 
from increased prices for kerosene and cigarettes. How is any 
social development programme to be transferred from paper— 
its present resting place—into practice except out of the yield of 
the maligned Anglo-Iranian and the reviled dollar loan? 


* * * 


The Manpower Debate 


The debate about the distribution of manpower goes on, but 
in a circular fashion. The Trades Union Congress has now tossed 
the ball back to the Government and asked for more information 
about the economic position. This. seems extraordinarily like a 
time-wasting device, and: hardly squares with the trade unions’ 
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own complaints that the Government has “no sense of urgency* 
Any reference to the Statistical Digest or to the figures issued } 
the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Fuel would, it Might 
lave been thought, have provided sufficient information about the 
progress made with the recruitment to undermanned indyst;; 
coal production, exports and imports since the Economic Sy 
was published. In addition, Mr Morrison keeps the public fairly 
well informed about the general picture through his fortnightly 
press conferences. 

A more positive contribution to economic progress 45 th 
decision of the National Joint Advisory Council to urge industrig 
to extend the system of payment by results, so as to Provide 
greater incentive to individual output. Building is the mdu 
mainly concerned, and it is satisfactory to learn that, at long last, 
the building unions have declared their willingness to accept some 
form of incentive payments—even though the condition is added 
that these should be linked with a general increase in minimyy 
wages. 

Mr Deakin’s kite, about “a limited measure of direction ¢ 
labour,” which he flew so sensationally at Hastings last wetk, 
appears to have met with remarkably little enthusiasm either frog 
his colleagues on the TUC General Council or the Governmen, 
‘The alternative of providing special inducements for recruitment 
to the undermanned industries, which was adopted at the Margat 
Labour Party Conference, is still the policy of the Governmenr, 
The Government, however, has yet to produce a policy for mett- 
ing the other criticism—that too much labour is being wasted a 
non-productive and non-essential activity. 


* * * 


Parks Before Plans ? 


The report of the Hobhouse Committee on National Parks 
is a statesmanlike addition to planning literature. While avoid 
ing the wilder extravagances of the amenity-mongers, it proposes 
machinery likely to be as strong and effective as the absence of 
government within the Government will allow. There should te 
a National Parks Commission nominated by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, and financed, to the tune of £750,000 a year 
plus £9} million for initial capital expenditure, by the Treasury, 
The Commission would appoint the chairman and so per centof 
the members of a Park Committee to exercise planning contr 
over each National Park, the remaining members being appointed 
by the local planning authorities. It would also be responsible, 
through an Assistant Commissioner and staff in each park, for 
the actual management of the parks, and fez promoting and super 
vising any development properly undertaken by private enter 
prise; such, for instance, as the provision of hotels or youth 
hostels. Government departments would be expected to consul 
the Commission over any developments in National Parks which 
they proposed either to undertake themselves or to sponsor om 
the part of local authorities or public utilittes—that is, over the 
classes of development exempt from normal planning’ contol 
under the Town and Country Planning Bill. And, the Com 
mittee add, with bitter recent experience of “ the accepted methods 
of inter-departmental consultation” in mind, there should bea 
permanent Cabinet or Ministerial Committee responsible, in the 
last resort, for settling inter-departmental disputes over land use. 
In all, it is suggested that there should be twelve National Parks 
There would also be a much Jarger number of Conservation Areas, 
in each of which the National Parks Commission would have the 
right to appoint members to an advisory committee to assist the 
local planning authority. 

In a way, of course, the report is yet another blow at loci 
government, and there is again reason to regret that the reform 
of local authorities has net moved faster. But the reform of local 
government was not the Committee’s business ; and, apart from 
this, the only qualms about its admirable propcsals arise from the 
terms in which they are defended by their friends. The Friendsof 
the Lake District have issued a pamphlet} pointing to the need for 
something of this kind in order, among other reasons, to frustrate 
the misguided attempts of Cumberland local authorities to use 
certain of the natural resovzces of the Lake District to help with 
the rehabilitation of the West Cumberland Development Area 
The national interest, as the pamphlet observes, must come first 
But the Society’s view of what the national interest is seems 
curiously perverted. To ruin Ennerdale Water would certainly 
be highly regrettable. But to fail to remedy the depression of the 
West Coast would have been a national disaster. To insist that 








* [Cmd. 7121] 


+“ National Parks: their purpose and their administration.” 
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the amenities should come first is rather as if one were to say that 
it is more impoztant to go on holiday than to live. No one interest 
_industrial, amenity or anything else—has in fact an absolute 

‘ority. It is always the case of a delicate balance of marginal 
considerations. This balance the Hobhouse Committee has, on 
the whole, achieved. 


Prison Report 

The report of the Prison Commissioners for 1945 has now 
been published (Cmd. 7146) ; and since it covers a period which 
ended eighteen months ago, and includes in the main statistics 
no later than the year 1944, its utility loses a good deal in con- 
sequence of this delay. But it contains one sentence of the highest 
significance, to be found in the chapter dealing with the training 
of prisoners. In November, 1944, there was an appalling explo- 
sion at an RAF bomb store near Burton-on-Trent, which killed 
some 100 men and devastated over 350 acres of land. In the 
following February the Governor of Stafford Prison was asked 
to find a small working party from the prison to help to rehabili- 
tate the ruined land, which he did. By the end of the year some 
miles of fencing and ditching had been completed and start made 
on an afforestation scheme. The men had been given a useful, 
constructive job to do; and they could see their own results. 
The Governor in his Report goes on to say: 

Freed from the prison machine, men behave naturally and the 

good can be sifted from the bad. 

Therein lies the crux of the case against the present system of 
prison punishment. Men are fed into the prison machine before 
the good can be sifted from the bad, and inside that machine 
there is no normal work through which the good can become 
better and the bad prevented from becoming worse. 


It would be unjust to suggest that the Prison Commissioners, 
or the Home Office, or the majority of prison governors, are 
unaware of this situation. It would be unjust, too, to gloss over 
the enormous difficulties in the way of any immediate change. 
Yet it is true to say that the Commissioners themselves, to judge 
from the tenor of their report, also lack a sense of urgency. Ina 
sense they owe the public an explanation in the case of every man 
who receives a second prison sentence, for it is not until that stan- 
dard is attained that imprisonment for the first time can be fully 
justified, save as a’ means of segregating from the rest of the public 
those whom the public has decided to write off once and for all 
ascitizens. The seeds of all these notions are contained in this 
report, but the report gives the impression that many of the seeds 
are still lying on stony ground. 


* * * 


To Tip or Not to Tip 


The tipping problem has baffled the Catering Wages Com- 
mission, which has been making a special study of it for the 
Minister of Labour. The Commission found that it was a physical 
impossibility to arrive at any general assessment of the cash value 
of tips, because of the wide variations between different establish- 
ments and different employees. It reached the conclusion that 
tipping could never be wholly eliminated, but recommended that 
Wages Boards, in fixing minimum wage rates, should disregard 
tips, which should “cease to be relied upon as an essential part 
of a worker’s living wage.” 


The abolition of tipping, if practicable, would be generally 
welcomed. The problem of how much to leave has become one 
of the minor discomforts of life, and the tipping habit has un- 
doubtedly become more prevalent in recent years—although it has 
not yet reached the fantastic proportions found in France, where 
tips are looked for in cinemas, theatres and churches, as well as in 
tailway stations and restaurants. Even where a Io per cent service 
addition is made to a bill, there is usually a general expectatioa 
that some “token of appreciation” will be left behind. Nor is 
there even any certainty that where a tronc system is operated, the 
proceeds are in fact equitably shared between all the staff and 
that those in the nether regions of kitchen and scullery get their 
fair share. The difficulty is that nobody would fight more 
vigorously for the retention of tipping than the waiters and wait- 
Tesses themselves. It would be very hard to convince them that 
they were not being deprived of a birthright. 


The minimum wage rates proposed by the Commission for un- 
licensed places of refreshment are probably less than a worker, who 
Teceives tips, would normally expect to get in a week, but con- 
siderably above those which would be received by kitchen staffs. 
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They are certainly higher than the Hetherington scales for domestic 


workers in hospitals and institutions. The rates proposed vary 
according to the area—there is a London rate and two provincial 
rates—and to the type of work. Thus a waitress would get, for 
a 47-hour week, §7s. 6d. in B province and 62s. 6d. in London, 
compared with 77s. 6d. in B province and 82s. 6d. in London for 
a waiter. A female chef in B province would get 100s. a week, 
compared with 125s. for a male chef in London. A female assist- 
ant cook would get 65s. in province B and a male assistant cook 
gos. in London. The Hetherington rates are £3 5s. for a non- 
resident head cook, for a 48-hour week, £3 for an assistant cook, 
£2 15s. for a general maid and £2 12s. 6d. for a maid. Tipping 
apart, the nationally more important job once again offers a less 
attractive financial reward than is found elsewhere. 


Shorter Notes 


The Registrar-General’s return for the first quarter of 1947 
shows a birth-rate of 22.8 per 1,000, which is the highest rate 
for a March quarter since 1920 and compares with 17.1 per 1,000 
in the March quarter of 1946. The infant mortality rate was $5 
per 1,000 live births, which is rr per 1,000 below the average 
figure for the first quarters of the years 1937-46. The return 
contains, for the first time, a summary of the Social Survey’s 
morbidity inquiry. It shows that in the last three quarters of 
1946 illness and injury of some kind was reported by 72.3 per cent 
of the sample interviewed. 


*x 


A new monthly called Eastern World has been in publication 
since April. It deals with Asia from Afghanistan eastwards, and 
the early numbers have provided a substantial fare with a refresh- 
ing variety of subjects and opinions. This is a praiseworthy British 
venture into a field which such American periodicals as Asia and 
the Americas and Amerasia have hitherto had more or less to 
themselves in the English-speaking world. 


* 


Up to July 12th this year, 545 cases of infantile paralysis have 
been notified, of which 110 are attributable to the week ended 
July 12th alone. What is disturbing about the present outbreak 
is that the normal seasonal rise has started earlier than usual; the 
peak months are August and September. In 1938, when over 
1,400 cases were notified in the whole year—the highest figure 
recorded since the disease became notifiable—only 142 cases had 
been notified by July 16th. Moreover, the highest weekly inci- 
dence in that year was 85. 


* 


The House of Commons has now confirmed the abolition of 
an annual tax on solicitors which has been in existence since 1784. 
The present amount of the tax is £9 for London solicitors and £6 
for country solicitors, and has been paid by them in the form of 
a stamp on their annual practising certificates. However, lest 
anyone should think that solicitors will be that much better off 
in the future, it should be pointed out that from this year each 
solicitor will be required to present to the Law Society an 
accountant’s certificate about the correctness of his financial) 
records before he can obtain his annual practising certificate ; the 
cost of obtaining this certificate is not likely to be less than the 
amount he has hitherto paid to the Government. 
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Letters to 


Working Our Passage 


Sm,—On what evidence do you base your assertion that 
“Belgian and French miners work harder than British miners? ” 
Figures issued by ECO on production per manshift for May, 1946, 
showed that British miners then had the highest individual output 
in Europe: 

Output Percent Labour Force 
per Shift of 1935-38 per cent 
(tons) Output of 1935-38 


8) ae 1-39 92 91 
PRORGE. os 5s. 0 sees ee 0-94 74 140 
MENUS. 5256s ssn ss 0-84 75 140 


The picture was substantially the same during the latter half 
of 1946 and I challenge you to show that developments this year 
(including the introduction of the miners’ five-day week in this 
country) have brought either individual output per shift or in- 
dividual weekly output in this country below those of France or 
Belgium. That France was the only European country which by 
the end of 1946 had achieved a higher coal output than before 
the war is due to the fact that her labour force rose during the 
year to almost 50 per cent above the pre-war figure. Belgium, 
with a mining labour force varying from about 20 to 40 per cent 
above pre-war, produced over the whole of 1946 only 75 per cent 
of her average pre-war coal output. The United Kingdom on the 
other hand, with a labour force smaller than before the war, pro- 
duced in 1946 80 per cent of her pre-war coal output. 


You make no mention, moreover, of the fact that.a substantial 
proportion of the labour in Belgian and French pits is foreign 
(including prisoners-of-war). The present reluctance of Belgian 
and French workers to go down the mines is indeed notorious. 
I say nothing of your implied stricture on the British miner, but 
the comparison you make with his French and Belgian counter- 
parts serves your argument ill.—Yours faithfully, 


13a Barton Road, W.14. R. D. A. NEwBuRY 


(Mr Newbury makes several different points in his letter. He says tha® 
the British miners are shown by ECO figures to have the highest 
individual output in Europe in May, 1946. Those figures, in fact, show 
that output per manshift was higher both in Poland and the Netherlands, 
the figures being 1.528 and 1.591 tons respectively, against the British 
figure of 1.39. But, of course, output per manshift is an inadequate 
criterion of the human effort employed in raising coal ; if it is adopted 
the American miner can be shown to be working four times harder than 
his British fellow. Moreover, figures of output per manshift reveal 
nothing about the quality of work done in the shift, while reflecting 
all kinds of technical, local and geological differences. The crucial point 
is surely that the French and Belgian miners work a six-day week, 
on Saturdays and sometimes on Sundays. This is the kind of criterion 
that is likely to be used by the critics of Britain whose views were 
under discussion in last week’s leading article—THe Ep!Tor.) 


Russian Facts and Figures 


S1r,—Serious students of Russian affairs ought to be grateful 
to The Economist for its frequent articles and comments on 
Russian affairs, were it not that many of the facts and figures 
quoted are as often as not quite meaningless or worthless. This, 
of course, is the evil of Russian secretiveness, and The Economist 
cannot be held responsible for it. 


Your issue of July r9th offers many proofs of the complete 
worthlessness of Russian figures. In your article “ Birthday Mood 
in Russia” you base your comments on the report of the State 
Planning Commission published by Pravda. This report was 
published on July 7th, and purports to give the results of the 
economic improvements during the second quarter of the current 
year, that is, as on June 30th. Can it be seriously suggested 
that--given the vast area, the paucity of means of communication, 
shortage of trained statisticians—Russia is able to tabulate in less 
than seven days accurate results of her economic activities in a 
given quarter not only in actual figures, but in exact percentages ? 


In the same article you quote from the report that “in the first 
half of this year Government enterprisss and institutions end 
local Soviets built or repaired and turned over to tenants 1,800,000 
square metres of floor space for homes.” Is there any reason 
why you should adopt the Russian of presentation in “ square 
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the Editor 


metres” of floor space? Why not say that Russia built of p 
paired in the first six months of this year the equivalent of 12,00 
houses of the five-roomed type popular in this country (reckon} 

the floor space of such a house at 150 square metres)? | Rory 
country with a population of about 180 million people such y 
result is, of course, an unmitigated economic disaster. 


You further quote the Gosplan as saying that “ the increase jg 
the planted area for the 1947 harvest of all egricultural 
amounts to some 20 million acres as compared with 1946,” whic 
you commend by saying “this is not at all bad.” But can ith 
irue? Russia suffers from cn acute shortage of male man- 
and hundreds of thousands of tractors were lost in the war, togethy 
with millions of draft animals. Nearly 70 per cent of the laboy 
actually employed in agriculture are women. Given such cond 
tions, how can Russia enlarge the sown area by 20 million acrgy 
in one year ? 





According to official Russian pre-war statistics—since the out 
break of war in 1939 none have been published—the area sow 
under all main crops amounted to 94.4 million hectares in 193 
and to 102.4 million hectares in 1938. Thus, during 25 yean 
Russia was able to increase the sown area under main crops by 
barely 8 million hectares, or exactly 20 million acres Now 
are asked to believe that, notwithstanding the terrible ravages ¢ 
the war, the same increase has been effected in one single year! 


Finally, in the paragraph on “ Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement® 
vou state that “it is understood that the Russian authorities have 
decided to accept the recent British financial offer of } per cem 
interest on outstanding credits.” There is every reason to think 
that this was not a British offer, but a Russian demand, on th 
acceptance of which the conclusion of the Trade Agreement wa 
made dependent. If the British Government really accepted this 
unjustified demand, it simply means that it is making a free gift 
to Russia of about one million pounds annually. Ata time whe 
Britain is so short of hard currencies it is indeed strange tha 
Russia should not use her enormous stock of gold, estimated t 
amount to some 1,000 million pounds, to repay the relatively smal 
commercial debt of 50 million pounds.—Yours faithfully, 


A STUDENT OF RUSSIA 


(Student of Russia has evidently missed the general tone of the artick 
“Birthday Mood in Russia,” which, in fact, implied that a certam 
elation and boastfulness” lay behind the published figures. On his 
specific points, it should be remembered (1) that the Russian apparaty 
of statistical information is very highly developed and “ paucity d 
means of communication” does not prevent Moscow from being i 
telegraphic contact with the great industrial centres ; (2) that the artids 
far from suggesting that 1,800,000 square metres of floor space was @ 
achievement, said that it was obviously inadequate. The conversia 
of square metres of floor space into “ five-roomed houses ” was ni 
attempted simply because the vast mass of Russians do not liveil 
five roomed houses ; (3) that, if the 20 million acres brought unde 
cultivation in the last twelve months had been previously uncultivated 
land, then, indeed, the achievement would have been remarkable. But 
since last year the acreage cultivated in the Ukraine was only some # 
or 60 per cent of the pre-war figure, the reclamation prea 
occurred in areas formerly cultivated, in which case the figure 
credible ; (4) the separate note on the Anglo-Russian Trade Agree 
ments was the last of a series of notes dealing with the negotiation 
in the course of which the Russian demand had already been chroni 
—EDITOR.) 


Privilege and Pressure 


Str,—I was delighted to see that The Economist now suppots 
the view I have been advancing for several years, that Member 
of Parliament should make public their sources of income. 


When I was in the House I canvassed for support for a motioa 
to the effect that on payment of 1s. a Member of Parliaments 
income tax return should be available for inspection. I am 
to say that I failed to obtain any support for this idea from 
members of any of the parties. 


Now that the principle of this idea has received your powerfd 
support it may be possible to make some progress in what | 
believe would be a reform of a most beneficial character.—Youn 
faithfully, 


804 Hood, Dolphin Square, S.W.1 


STEPHEN KING-HALL 
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Turning Point in Hungary 


$ir,—Your correspondent who wrote on Hungary lets himself 
off too lightly. The whole drift of his article, entitled as it was 
«Turning Point in Hungary,” implied that the revolutionary 
changes consequent upon the war had now, since the departure 
of Mr Nagy, changed in significance, and could be supported only 

those who were Communist or pro-Communist. He, not I, 
threw the first stone ; but what he hit was something that is 
fundamental to the whole of British policy in Eastern and Central 

ope. 

me the end of the war the nature of these revolutionary 
changes in Hungary has become confused in a fog of partisan 
comment. Too many people have forgotten their history in 
myopic dislike of the unpleasant details of revolution. Anyone 
familiar with pre-war Hungary knew that a genuinely progressive 
change of regime must make a clean sweep of Admiral Horthy’s 
ruling clique and their administration. They had been Fascists 
before Mussolini and shown themselves incapable of the most 
elementary processes of democracy. The old freedom and licence 
of Budapest was a sham which concealed the piimaeval misery 
of the peasants and the suppression of any real working-class 
organisation. 

Into the vacuum left by the elimination of the Horthy regime 
new forces surged. They were new parties, even if their names 
were old, because the people of Hungary had never known political 
experience. These parties were ungainly in administration and 


Books and 


An Intelligent Bourbon 


“The Socialist Case.” By Douglas Jay. Faber and Faber. 279 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


Wuat aspects of Britain’s present economic state can reasonably 
beascribed to Socialism ? Do its rulers behave as they do because 
they are Socialists, or because they are British, or because the 
post-war difficulties of any democracy situated as Britain is situated 
necessarily impose a certain kind of behaviour on whomever 
happens to hold office ? Frustration, red tape, the substitution of 
sugar candy for carrot-and-stick, a massive refusal to live within 
Britain’s international income, on the one hand ; full employment, 
enhanced social responsibility, the virtual abolition of extreme 
poverty and malnutrition, on the other ; which should be credited 
or debited to Socialism, and ‘vhich to the characteristic post-war 
climate? For which problems must a solution be looked for in 
terms of more or less Socialism ; and what do intelligent Socialists 
themselves think of them ? 

Picking up a book entitled “The Socialist Case,” noting that 
itis written by Mr Douglas Jay, one of the most intelligent and 
articulate spokesmen of democratic Socialism, and that, although 
first published in 1937, it has been explicitly revised in the light 
of war and post-war experience, remembering that Mr Jay is no 
mere theorist but one of the rising lights of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, one might hope for some answer to some of these 
queries, which are not, after all, entirely unimportant. But the 
Most significant fact about this excellent and significant book is 
precisely that none of them are answered or even stated. Social- 
democratic thought, as represented by Mr Jay, stands pat, just 
where it stood in 1937. It believes that laisser faire is morally 
indefensible because the equilibrium to which it tends is com- 
patible with gross inequality and consequently with the neglect 
of needs in favour of whims ; that the conditions needed if even 
that equilibrium is to be reached are destroyed by the “ inevitable ” 
growth of monopoly; and that the whole system of modern 
capitalism thus built up is doomed by its self-clogging, self- 
stultifying malady of cumulative depression and unemployment. 
Rarely, if ever, have these arguments been better stated than by 
Mr Jay. Reading his powerfully evocative pages, one finds oneself 
Practically back in the 1930s. 

But between the Case Against Capitalism (1937 model) and the 
Case For Socialism in the late 1940s there is a difference. The 
patient—Britain under capitalism—being very ill, the proper 
remedy, says the Socialist, is to plunge him into.a bath of sul- 
Phuric acid. But sulphuric ecid has drawbacks, says the liberal 
Plaintively. To which the invariable retort is: Complacent and 
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haunted by fear of the same violent reaction at home—backed 
by foreign intervention—which had brought Horthy and the white 
terror back to Hungary only a quarter of a century ago. Their 
equilibrium was further disturbed by western opposition, ex- 
ploited as this was by survivors from the past like Mr Solyok, 
leader of the so-called Freedom Party, who used to belong to the 
late and unlamented General Gémbis’s undoubtedly Fascist party 
of national unity. 

It is irrelevant what label is attached to these new forces in 
Hungarian life. They represent a violent and painful, but neces- 
sary change. The harshness and intransigence they have shown 
toward their old enemies—and those who still support their old 
enemies—are unavoidable ; only those who mean to confuse the 
issue will pretend that they are not. Every lesson of history 
suggests that this form of dictatorship will disappear in direct 
proportion to its success and self-confidence. To prate of dictator- 
ship and democracy is merely to show a lack of sympathy and 
understanding for those who are trying, no matter with what doubt 
and hesitation, to make good the ravages of an unhappy past. 
On the short view the Hungarian revolution, such as it is, partial, 
painful and often dismayed, might seem a sorry thing. But wise 
men in the west will turn to their history books and, while reaching 
for their slippers and calling for their tea, remember that West- 
minster, like another old foundation, was not built in a day. It 
is superficial to see a “turning point” in what is one more phase 
in a long and painful process.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.2 Basi DAVIDSON 


Publications 


heartless academic, how can you, in face of the evidence, deny 
that the patient is ill? The possibility of a non sequitur or an 
irrelevance in this line of reasoning, the notion that the case 
against the present system may not be ipso facto the case for 
Socialism, occurs to the good Socialist no more today than in 
1937. Take, for instance, the attack on inequality ; an attack in 
which Socialism has many non-socialist allies. What has Mr Jay 
to say about the practical difficulties of incentive, both to high 
productivity by individuals in any given occupation and to trans- 
fers from the less important occupations to the more important ? 
On page 209 he mentions, and dismisses as totally unimportant, 
the fact that PAYE causes slacking, and on page 254, denouncing 
the direction of labour as incompatible with freedom, he opines 
in a single sentence that the ordinary processes of collective bar- 
gaining plus an occasional “ intimation” by the Government will 
be as adequate in peace as in war. That circumstances have 
altered, that the national self-consciousness and will to sacrifice 
of wartime was something abnormal and not now to be counted 
on, that the choice between different objectives is more complex 
than the pursuit of the single objective of victory—these not very 
recondite considerations have apparently never struck him at all. 

One could similarly pursue many other hares, hares which were 
lolloping wearily round the mazes of controversy long before 1937, 
but which have got no further since. The case against un- 
regenerate capitalism has certainly grown no weaker since then ; 
but neither has the probability that other modifications to the 
system than those proposed by Socialism would be both possible 
and preferable. Even a Bourbon might be expected to have 
learned something from the experience of the last eight years ; 
but not, it appears, Mr Jay. 


The Path to Jerusalem 


“Facing East.” By L. B. Namier. Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


IN early mediaeval maps Jerusalem was the centre of the world, 
and for Englishmen in the days of Richard Cceur-de-Lion it was 
the farthest limit of foreign travel. In his latest book Professor 
Namier makes the pilgrimage to the Holy Land by an itinerary 
which takes him through France, Germany, Jugoslavia, Poland 
and Russia. The book is not actually written in one piece; it 
consists of a collection of book reviews written at various times 
during the last few years. Yet for a work so constructed it has 
a remarkable unity, a unity which arises from the coherent out- 
look of a powerful mind surveying the history of modern Europe. 
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The approach to an age in which dictatorship has been so 
salient a feature in Central and Eastern Europe is appropriately 
made through an essay on Napoleon III. The French Second 
Empire anticipated so much of the technique and spirit of modern 
Fascism, yet one is conscious also of the contrast when one com- 
pares this regime with the monstrosity of the Third Reich. .When 
he comes to Germany and contemplates “the contrivers of 
Europe’s desolation and debasement,” Professor Namier does not 
shrink from a “ grand inquest” on the German nation. He has 
his view of the Germans and expresses it with force: “unfree 
and unfitted for freedom, they seek release in organised violence ; 
war is the German version of revolution... if congregated, 
the Germans are merely regimented: for the typical German 
is an introvert . . . there is such a thing as a Belsen of the mind 
and spirit.” But if he is unsparing in his condemnation of Ger- 
many, Professor Namier is also severe in his judgment of the 
world of East Central Europe which offered such easy oppor- 
tunities to the Nazi revival of German imperialism. He points 
eut that of about 100 million inhabitants of six states—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria— 
after 1918, nearly 30 millions were unwilling or unwanted national 
minorities ; he points out also that of, these states only Czecho- 
slovakia achieved anything resembling the Western idea of 
democracy, and he claims that “the false educational system of 
Eastern Europe, which at best encouraged chauvinism and at the 
worst helped to destroy all conceptions of morality, is one of 
the fundamental causes of the misfortunes of these peoples.” He 
wrote before the creation of the Russian orbit in East Central 
Europe, and it is a pity that he has not supplemented his survey 
by a comparison of the regimes of Bierut and Tito with those 
of Smigly-Rydz and Stoyadinovitch. Of Russia, and of what 
Russia stands for in contemporary Europe, Professor Namier has 
less to say than one would expect in a book of this kind; he 
has not the direct acquaintance with Russia which he has with 
Europe as far east as Galicia, and the Russian remains a some- 
what indistinct figure in the background of his picture. Politically 
Professor Namier is—or was when he wrote in 1943 and 1944 
three essays which he now reprints—in favour of “spheres of 
interest” and no interference by the Anglo-Saxon Powers “ where 
they cannot act.” Burt he certainly indulged hopes doomed to 
disappointment when he wrote that “a clean frontier and non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs” must be the basis 
for future friendship between Russia and Poland. 

The last three essays of the book deal with anti-Semitism and 
Zionism. They are related to the rest of the book in so far as 
the problem of. Palestine is, for Professor Namier, indissolubly 
bound up with that of the Jews in the dispersion. He holds that 
Zionism is the only solution for the Jewish question, and he 
seems to take it for granted that this solution should have priority 
ever the wishes of the local Arabs. Only with their own state, 
he argues, can the Jews be “a nation, like unto ail nations, a 
nation and nota problem.” Many will disagree with his advocacy, 
but in his study of the failure of “assimilation” and his fore- 
bodings of new movements of anti-Semitism he is unpleasantly 
convincing. Fifty-five per cent of Jewry, he points out, is now 
in English-speaking countries “and the question is whether on 
that stage too the recurrent Jewish iragedy is to be re-enacted.” 


Last Days of Fascist Italy 


“Empty Balcony.” 

7s. 6d. 
On a warm summer evening in September, 1943, the record of 
the National Anthem which followed the news broadcast from 
Radio Rome was never finished. The needle sticking in one 
groove ludicrously repeated the same bars until the transmission 
was suspended. The worn record seemed to symbolize the break- 
down of civil government in Italy. Three days earlier, the botched 
Armistice had been announced. Badoglio had appealed to Italian 
troops to “resist aggression from whatever quarter it should 
come,” and promptly bolted from Rome with the Royal Family. 
But the soldiers, like most of the population, were in any case 
no longer capable of an emotional response, and their one desire 
was to escape home with all speed. By midday on Sunday, the 
12th, the Germans were in control of Rome and a guttural voice 
read out over Rome radio Kesselring’s very clear and concise 
orders. Italy’s long expiation had begun. 

“Empty Balcony” describes the principal events which pre- 
ceded and followed the four days of confusion. It opens with 
the preparations for the fateful meeting of the Fascist Grand 

il which, summoned for the first time since December, 1939, 


By Pietro Saporiti. Gollancz. 128 pages. 
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was to vote after an impassioned debate to restore power to the 
King. Why did Mussolini not react vigorously to the Challenge 
to his authority? Saporiti suggests it was due to over confj 
but perhaps it was rather because military defeat and inte 
disorder, assisted by sheer fatigue, had momentarily undermined 
confidence—a lapse no dictator can afford. No official transes 
appears to exist of the proceedings and the writer has relied qm 
Bottai’s account. There follow chapters describing Mussolini 
arrest and detention, and the dramatic release from a 9,000 ft 
high platform on the Gran Sasso by S.S. Captain Skorzeny ; th. 
secret negotiations for an armistice; the puppet “ Republicay 
Fascist” Government; and the trial and execution of the gy 
Grand Council members in Republican hands. The Negotiations 
conducted by S.S. General Wolf and Colonel Dolman are , 
fascinating story against 2 Swiss background of the moves which 
led to the peaceful surrender of Italian troops in North Italy ang 
procured immunity for the principals. The book concludes wih 
a rather confused account of the capture and summary execy. 
tion of the fleeing Republican government, and of Mussolini ang 
his mistress, in which the Communists revealed themselves 4 
possessing a policy of their own. No mention is made of the 
highly controversial fate of the “ Dongo treasure,” the banknotes 
and jewels supposedly taken by the fugitives, which according 
to one account got “dispersed” about the countryside, ang 
according to another found their way to Communist Party coffers, 
The events described happened from two to four years ago; 
the fact that they still belong to the realm of contemporary history 
excuses the somewhat journalistic approach of this book. 
passing one wonders why it was necessary to make such play with 
the reproduction of the eight important documents, or to include 
Mr Brown’s poem at all.) A final account can only be written 
when the records of governments are finally laid bare. In the 
interval personal accounts of historic events, such as M. de Wyss’s 
“Rome under the Terror,” and Countess d’Origo’s “ War in the 
Val d’Orcia,” and a dispassionate compilation of contemporary 
records as “Empty Balcony,” concerned as they are with events 
which have played a part in our own lives, should be read to 
enlarge the understanding and purify the emotions. Seldom was 


there a clearer case of “hubris” than that which led to Musso 
“ee : . 

lini’s downfall, and it serves to underline the present great need 
for humility in temporal rulers. 





From The Economist of 1847 


july 24, 1847. 


A REMARK made to us [at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
annual meeting], somewhat in disparagement of the awards, 
by a plain but intelligent-looking farmer—a stranger to us— 
when standing by the prize Leicester sheep, was worthy of 
notice. He said, pointing to a pen of Leicester ewes, which 
had obtained one of the highest prizes: “ They are pretty 
sheep, but I should like more size; "tis always the preity 
things which obtain the prizes at these shows.” .. . It 
must be recollected that breeding prize stock is in itself 
a business, and that to obtain the symmetry we all so much 
admire, some sacrifice of size is necessarily made, for in all 
very large animals there is usually a disproportion of parts. 
Now, the object of the prize breeder is to correct these dis- 
proportions, to produce a level, even-shaped animal, with all 
the good points of the particular breed fully developed, but 
no one point exaggerated so as to be greatly out of proportion. 
To succeed in this, implies the production of an animal of 
moderat size ; and a moderately sized animal of goed pro- 
portion is just what we, as practical farmers, at first sight, are 
apt to designate “ pretty.” It was jocularly remarked 
to us by a shrewd observer, after meeting at dinner a large 
party of the leading breeders of prize stock, that they justified 
the poet’s language—“ He who feeds fat oxen should himself 
be fat”—for many of them seemed to be as phlegmatic and 
calm-tempered as the animals they had passed their lives in 
rearing. And we believe it to be perfectly true that a certain 
sort of philosophic calmness, that absence of excitability which 
is usually found to accompany eminence in experimental 
science, is essential to high success in the breeding department 
of husbandry. 


























* * * 


















[Extract from the Queen’s Speech Proroguing Parliament: 


“I rejoice to find that you have in no instance proposed 
new restrictions, or interfered with the liberty of foreign er 
internal trade, as a mode of relieving distress. I feel assured 
that such measures are generally ineffectual, and in some cases 
aggravate the evils, for the alleviation of which they are. 
adopted.”’] 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Lewis Finds a Way 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


T was unfortunate for Messrs Taft and Hartley that the first 
major engagement fought under their new rules should have 
had to be with Mr John L. Lewis. The Labour Act had only 
heen law for a few days before Mr Lewis and his team of 
lawyers swept a clear passage through its minefields and won 
the greatest of all their victories. Their path was easier because 
the field had not been completely laid, some of the provisions 
of the Act not coming into force for 60 days. How many other 
unions will be able to use the same channel is doubtful. The 
Act may not be the useless weapon it seemed when used against 
Mr Lewis. Most lawyers, however, think it aimed at too many 
targets. It was conceived in emotion, and the reaction of the 
unions to it has so far been only emotional. The United Mine 
Workers made it look silly, but it may still seem more effective 
when other people try conclusions with it. 
Mr Lewis, as is usually the case before he risks battle, had 
scured certain positional advantages, legal, economic and 
litical. Having no contract with the employers, he had a 
free hand in his attempts to circumvent the provisions of the 
“Lawyers’ Full Employment Act (1947),” as the Taft-Hartley 
Bill is called in the Department of Labour.. Mr Lewis left 
litigation and arguments over the constitutional validity of cer- 
tain clauses to more public-spirited unions. His lawyers got 
their employment finding ways round them. This is an occu- 
pation for which American lawyers are uniquely trained. The 
passing of laws—not their repeal—is always the main considera- 
tion of Congress. Dead laws are not removed from the Statute 
Book ; they are overlaid by new ones. Pelion is piled on ossified 
legislation. So there is always a dense undergrowth through 
which lawyers must cut a path for their clients. 
The Republicans, who for ten years had been threatening what 
they would do to the Wagner Act—Labour’s “ Magna Carta,” 


F passed during the heyday of the “New Deal Terror ”’—did 


not repeal or amend a clause of it except by implication. The 
Wagner Act gave unions a set of rights and privileges. The 
Taft-Hartley Bill, in theory, gave management a parallel (and, 
in many cases, more potent) set. The Wagner Act was passed, 
after some years of high unemployment, to ensure to workers 
the right to organise and bargain collectively. At that time the 
financial strength of industry and the pressure of workers on 
jobs had put management in a strong position. The Taft- 
Hartley Bill was supposed to remedy some of the abuses which 
the greater prosperity of the unions had brought about. Full 
employment and the growth in strength, political and economic, 
of the big unions had, in the view of more than just Congres- 
sional Republicans and the Southern Democrats, put manage- 
ment at a disadvantage. ‘They insisted that legislation was 
needed to correct this, and the Labour Act was born..- 

It may be true, as an official of the American Federation of 
Labour said last week, that “ most of the sponsors of the Bill 
seem to be aiming at one man, John L. Lewis.” If so, their 
aim was poor. It is already clear that the big unions are not 


“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as “ From Our US Editorial 
Staff” are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as “ From an Industrial 

Correspondent ”’ or “ From A Correspondent in Ohio” 
| fe from outside contributors. Everything printed 
| without attribution is prepared in London. 








going to be hit. The victims will be the small ones (for whom 
Congress affects much verbal solicitude) and those yet unborn. 
The organisation of new unions—particularly in the South, 
where serious attempts to unionise labour met with opposition 
last year—is going to be more difficult. Mr Lewis, as he has 
proved, is going to be little troubled. 

What the Act does is to freeze the existing monopolies of 
the big unions and protect them and big industry from com- 
petition. They will be free to continue their formalised 
quadrille of litigation without the danger of any brash young- 
sters cutting in. But, curiously enough for a piece of Republi- 
can legislation, that Master of Ceremonies, the Government— 
in the person of the National Labour Relations Board—will be 
interfering with the pattern of the dance more than ever before. 
As Mr Gerhard Van Arkel, who resigned his post as General 
Counsel of the NLRB the moment the Bill became law, said: 
“The Wagner Act brought them (the union and the employer) 
together and left them there. This new Act is with them day 
and night thereafter.” This is a feature which industry, now 
that it is licking the sweets of victory, is beginning to see. The 
more management studies the Act, the less it seems to like it. 

* 


The second of Mr Lewis’s advantages arose from the trading 
position of the steel companies, whose coal stocks were low and 
whose unfilled orders were large. On the management side, the 
negotiators were Mr Benjamin Fairless, president of United 
States Steel, and Mr George Humphrey, chairman of the board 
of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company. Mr Fairless 
was involved as representative of the “captive” mines (those 
owned by the steel companies). Mr Humphrey’s company is 
one of the Mellon group, which is also interested in steel. It 
is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that the negotiations were 
carried on less in the interests of the coal owners than of the 
steel companies, who are in no position to plead hardship. The 
industry is operating at nearly full capacity, its profits are more 
than satisfactory, and it has orders enough to keep it in this 
happy state for some time to come. These facts were inclined 
to make the steel companies feel indulgent towards Mr Lewis 
and provided strong political reasons within the industry for 
not desiring a stoppage at the moment. 

The Eastern steel interests have, moreover, another problem 
on their hands. There have been suggestions that the steel 
industry in this country needs expanding. The suggested 
expansion would come on the West Coast. The Eastern com- 
panies, who have fought the development of Western steel, 
recently assured a Senate Committee that “existing facilities 
should be more than enough to bring supply into balance with 
demand.” They would prefer to prove this statement true, 
and a coal strike at this time would be embarrassing if it 
increased the backlog of unfulfilled demands. 

Mr Lewis’s legal and economic advantages were obvious. 
His political position is more obscure. He is the most impor- 
tant Republican trades union leader and might have been ex- 
pected to attack his own party for betraying labour. It is true 
that he made formal protests and threats, but the violence of 
his language, which is a natural form of expression with him, 
obscured the fact that they were merely formal. He is believed 
to have reached agreement with Governor Dewey and to have 
promised support to him for next year. Mr Dewey, whose 
chief quality is caution, was careful not to commit himself on 
the Taft-Hartley Bill until the fight had been won. He 
is now reported to have expressed his approva!.—which 
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involves him in its fortunes during the next year. He 
may well feel the necessity for doing this to ensure nomination, 
and Republican Labour can hardly withdraw its support from 
him for that reason, as his only apparent rival, Senator Taft, is 
even more involved. ' 


With the passing of the Bill its sponsors have gone their 
separate ways. Representative Hartley, a straightforward man 
and not a candidate in 1948, spoke his mind about the Lewis 
contract. He believed that his own law meant what it said and 
asserted that the Lewis-Fairless agreement “ reflects collusion 
between the mine operators and the United Mine Workers with 
the intention of violating the law.” Mr Taft, who had perhaps 
had news from Ohio of the effect of the Act on his Presidential 
chances, announced that the contract was no violation. “ The 
whole theory of the Bill,” he claimed, “is that employers and 
employees should be able to make any contract they want to 
under free collective bargaining.” This was news to many 
who had voted for it. 


If the political consequences of Mr Lewis’s victory are uncer- 
tain, its economic consequences are just as vague. Indeed, no 
two authorities can agree even on the amount by which miners’ 
wages have been raised. Some maintain that it is 443 cents an 
hour, but Mr Truman has issued a statement proving that it is 
0 more than the 15 cents which has been the standard in- 
crease in all major industries. This figure is calculated on the 
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daily wage, which now becomes $13.05 instead of $11.85 ; 
the day becomes eight hours straight instead of seven hours x 
standard rates plus two at overtime rates. The rise is ther 
$1.20 a day, which is 15 cents an hour on an eight-hour day, a 
the President says. Somewhere in this calculation the operate 
have lost an hour’s work. They have gained, on the othe 
hand, a certain operating efficiency which will compensate then 
in part. Overtime will not be paid on Saturday except to mey 
who have already worked the full five days. Previously it wa 
possible, and even habitual, for miners to work on Saturdays a 
overtime rates instead of on weekdays at normal rates. There 
will be a saving of overhead expenses on Saturdays in future. 

Mr Truman has made an appeal to the producers of coal ang 
steel not to raise prices “ until a fair test has been made of tk 
actual effects of the wage advances.” He thinks that “ 
have been enjoying their full share of the high profits which 
are flowing to industry ” and “ will want to invest a portion gf 
these profits in the maintenance of business stability.” But jt 
is estimated that the increase in “take-home pay” for the miney 
will be close to $150 million, and no industry would like to 
absorb such an amount. Though steel prices have not yet 
been raised, an increase of $1.50 a ton is forecast. The cog 
companies, in spite of the President’s appeal, have begun to 
announce increases. The first rises were of 50c to $1.00 a ton, 
The dykes have not burst yet, but the water is beginning 
trickle round Mr Truman’s fingers. 


Coal Comfort 


(From Our US 


HE more Mr John L. Lewis succeeds in forcing up the 

labour bill that the coal industry has to meet, the more will 
mine managers hasten to perfect the labour-saving devices which 
technological research has already marked out. More capitali- 
sation, more machinery, more chemistry and less man-hour 
expense—this is the indicated path of development for the coal 
industry in the United States. Experiments already in pro- 
gress are bearing fruit important not only to Mr Lewis but also 
to mine operators in Britain and.in Europe who seek ways of 
recovering from too heavy a load of obsolete methods, labour 
intransigence, or wartime destruction. 

In the United States the coal industry, not overly famous for 
foresight, has gone far beyond the simple process of taking coal 
out of the ground in order to deliver it for burning in the fur- 
nace of a manufacturer or the grate of a householder. Most of 
America’s coal is still used in that way, but the small remainder 
holds the key to a future in which coal is made into gas, petrol 
and chemicals at central stations, and neither manufacturer nor 
householder is loaded with the inefficiencies attendant on cart- 
ing in coal and carting out ashes. It has even been suggested 
that the process of rationalisation go one step further and that 
coal be burned where it lies in the ground, thus by-passing the 
costs of mining and handling. This latter dream, not yet made 
commercially practical by sufficient research, may be one of 
the nightmares that is driving Mr Lewis to get what he can 
while the getting is good, and before the miner’s trade withers 
away. 

Coal and lignite constitute 98.8 per cent of America’s fuel 
energy reserves in mineral form. They underlie vast areas, and 
are said by the Bureau of Mines to total 3.2 trillion tons. 
Petroleum, far better advertised and exploited, makes up only 
0.2 per cent of those resources, though the American pools still 
rank as the largest known body of oil reserves in any one nation. 
Natural gas and oil shale together make up the other 1 per cent, 
How badly depleted America’s oil reserves were by the late war 
has been definitely announced neither by the government nor by 
the oil producers, though the angry voices raised by the latter 
when it is suggested that supplies might be nearing a foresee- 
able end are revealing. In any event, it is becoming increasingly 
clear to many people that petroleum cannot be counted on for 
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increased consumption except at increased cost, and even then 
for a limited time only. 

Twenty years ago such a situation would have thrown thi 
oil-consuming nation into a panic. That industry, the amy 
and the public now view it, in so far as they understand it, wit 
reasonable calm, is due to the chemical engineers who have, 
in that period, moved from the familiar analysis of the chemical 
structure of coal and of crude oil, to the discovery of practical 
methods by which to join their component molecules or take 
them apart as though they were beads on a string. By so doing 
they have shown the way to make from the one product 
hitherto expected only from the other. ° 


It was during the menacing nineteen thirties that British and 
German scientists succeeded in producing petrol from coal, bu 
at costs several times greater than those of producing it from 
petroleum. The Germans, working in a totalitarian state wher 
war needs had priority, could afford to do it at whatever expens 
their processes demanded. The problem facing America 
industry has been todo it with costs low enough so that the 
resulting synthetic fuels could compete with natural fueb 
obtained with far less effort and expense. In view of ample al 
reserves and continued improvement in extraction processts, 
that problem seemed before the war reasonably academic; 
American rights to I.G, Farben patents for the hydrogenation 
of coal (which turned it into petrol) were allowed to elapse. 


Meanwhile another process toward the same end, the Fischer- 
Tropsch process of hydrocarbon synthesis, was perfected by 
the Germans in 1926, and put into commercial operation by 
them in 1933. Here, too, the costs of the German method att 
too high for the American competitive economy in peacetime, 
but experiments already tried suggest they can be reduced. It 
is in this field that the American genius for taking an expensive, 
complicated and hand-made foreign process and adapting it for 
mass production is now at work. 


The problem is to turn America’s cheapest and most abut- 
dant mineral fuel, bituminous coal, into fuels and chemicals 
which will be more variously useful to the public and hence 
more profitable to the converters than is the raw material in its 
present form, The German device—the Winkler gas generatot 
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for turning coal into synthesis gas, which is the first step—will 
go the job, but the method is clumsy and the costs exorbitant. 
The Standard Oi! Company, under the spur of war, took an 
‘portant intermediate step by starting part way up the 
chemical ladder and turning natural gas, abundant in the South- 
west, into synthesis gas and from there into light and heavy 
ails. 

In terms of supply, however, natural gas is to coal as 0.2 per 
cent is to 98.8 per cent. Obviously the next step is to start at 
the foot of the ladder and work from coal itself. For this pur- 
pose the coal and oil interests have joined hands in a new 

iment that holds significance for miners and mine opera- 
tors all over the world. The Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Com- 

, one of the largest independent prceducers of bituminous 
goal in the United States, and the Standard Oil Development 
Company, are together building a $300,000 pilot plant at 
Library, Pennsylvania, which is to lead the way toward coal 
refineries capable of the fluidised turning of coal into synthesis 

s. Standard Oil, intent on pushing fluid catalysis one step 
further, built a prel.minary pilot plant along these lines late in 
the war. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 


US Bureau of Mines are also doing exploratory work. The 


Library plant’s purpose is to perfect low-cost, commercial pro- 
cesses for transmutng coal into gas, which will then be combined 
with the process of hydrocarbon synthesis for making chemicals 
and liquid fuels out of gas. The end result will be integrated 
methods of making out of bituminous coal a supply of synthetic 
petrol and oils, gas fuel of high BTU content, and a range of 
chemicals, principally alcohols and related compounds. It is not 
expected that the Library plant will discover new processes. Its 
specific functions are, first, to obtain design data for commercial 
plants, and, second, to work out in life-size experiment the 
practical operating factors and engmeering methods that cannot 
be investigated in a small laboratory. 


The new experiment, and the opportunities it implies, present 
the coal industry with new problems in mining practice. It has 
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formerly been recognised as desirable to produce as high a 
percentage of coarse coal as possible because of the greater 
demand for that size. The coal-oil refinery will, on the contrary, 
operate on coal crushed to powder. Moreover it appears that a 
reasonably high content of ash can be handled by the gasifica- 
tion process without great difficulty. The industry is therefore 
called on to work out a new programme of developing mine 
machinery and underground transport methods so that in the 
regions where coal refineries are located, new mines with new 
equipment and new operating techniques can feed gasification 
plants with the cheapest coal that has ever been produced from 
underground sources, 

It is at this point, where technological improvements in coal 
use meet current practices in coal mining, that Mr Lewis and 
his miners come in—or go out. So also do British and Euro- 
pean mine operators, who face the needs of their fuel-hungry 
countries with machinery obsolete or ruined and management 
practices inadequate to the demand. 


American Notes 


Exports and Prosperity 


President Truman’s mid-year report to Congress this week 
made some interesting comments on the relationship between 
the current “export boom ” and the very high level of industrial 
activity. The economic witch-doctors of the Kremlin have for 
some time predicted that the United States must face in the very 
near future an industrial slump on the scale of the early "thirties, 
and their cries have been echoed far too readily by critics of the 
Marshall offer nearer home. It is obviously true that an export 
surplus, running at the rate of $10 billion yearly, must exert a 
very powerful lever on industrial trends, and Mr Truman mini- 
mised the impact of marginal pressure when he declared that 


' shipments abroad had brought only mir.or strains within the 


domestic economy. At another stage in the report he declared 
that movements in the net balance of payments accounted for no 
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less than three-quarters of the advance in gross national product 
between 1946 and 1947, and he warned Congress that the net 
export balance must decline in the absence of new dollar aid for 
restoration in Europe. 

Export problems, however, were put into their true perspective 
by Mr Truman when he contrasted the present rate of shipments 
with total American productivity, and with a gross national pro- 
duct which has now reached an annual rate of $225 billion. It 
is essential on this side of the Atlantic to bear in mind that the 
current rate of business activity is supported also by a vast 
back-log of demand both in respect of capital equipment and 
consumer goods. Continuance of the export surplus at current 
levels would be less than sufficient to sustain national income 
and employment, if home demand were to slacken. Indeed, the 
grant of “ Marshall aid” by Congress on any conceivable scale 
will not be sufficient to hold exports at the’ rate of early 1947, 
since North and South America together have been taking between 
forty and forty-five per cent of shipments from the United States, 
and have been straining their own resources on a scale which 
cannot last and which is already bringing counter-measures. As 
events are now shaping, the economic position of the United 
States would be strengthened, rather than weakened, by at least 
a temporary setback in exports, since their present effect is less 
to maintain the volume of output than to exert a very strong 
marginal pressure on the price level. This is true particularly 
of farm products. The Marshall offer does, of course, proceed 
from a clear realisation that world stability is desirable for 
American security and longer-term prosperity. But it is not 
based on fears of a more or less ‘immediate, prolonged, and in- 
curable slump. 

* 


Despite all this, it remains true to say that Congress will be 
more willing to listen to Mr Truman and Mr Marshall in the 
event of a fall in exports and a temporary break in the business 
boom. For, while such a development seems almost inevitable 
within a fairly short-term period on domestic—apart from export 
—probabilities, attention will obviously fasten upon the export 
decline as a source of troubles. The Piesidential elections are 
well over the horizon and Congressmen will be reluctant to incur 
the charge that their obstruction and delays contributed to a 
decline in employment and incomes. But it is fully apparent 
from Mr Marshall’s present efforts that “sales resistance” is still 
met with in some force on Capitol Hill. The immediate mood 
has been well defined as a blend of “ healthy scepticism and un- 
healthy cynicism.” There was a very natural shock not many 
days ago when the President declared against a special session of 
Congress, and a disposition in Europe to believe that Washington 
was waiting for some drastic action on this side before going 
ahead. No doubt Mr Truman and his supporters in Congress 
wish to see a more realistic policy in London and Paris. But, 
macchiavellian turns apart, the year-end may be the best time to 
demand a speedy decision in Congress. 


x *x * 


Funds for Foreign Relief 


Mr Truman’s cautious first lesson in the economics of the 
Marshall plan followed a victory by the Secretary of State in 
the battle for foreign -relief. The“House has finally voted the 
appropriations to finance American relief in Europe and Asia 
and American loans to Greece and Turkey, with the only cut 
finally enforced against relief for Poland and Hungary. Even 
this may be rescinded in the Senate. This was a battle which it 
had erroneously been thought to ‘be won six weeks ago ; but in 
this session of Congress nearly every battle has had to be fought 
twice. It is a pity, however, that Mr Marshall should be forced 
to cry “Wolf! ” so, often or that sympathetic Republicans like 
Mr Eaton should so easily invoke the nearness of war. 

The debate in the House Jasted only an hour, but it had one 
instructive moment when an amendment denying aid to any 
pation which failed to co-operate in the Marshall plan was shouted 
down. It was rejected not on the ground advanced by Mr Harold 
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Stassen last week (that the United States should not turn jts Pres 
on the eight countries that have abstained from co-operation yi the on 
Mr Marshall), but on the ground that such an amendment inighy 7 
imply advance approval of Mr Marshall’s programme. The sale, rei 
is jealous of its prerogatives and will refuse to be hurried, k - n 
has just appointed its own special 19-member committee to study — 
needs abroad and resources at home. talon a 
One reason for the President’s habitual vetoes of tax-redugyy juilding 


measures may be the desire to have on hand funds for finang show an 
the Marshall plan without cither incfeasing the debt or appealing | Autho 
for new taxes. Bur latest reports suggest that the budget gsts git 
may now prove to be smaller than either the President or Congres ment of 
had hoped. The Senate has refused to be “ Taberized”; jp 

busy restoring many of the cuts imposed by the House, i 
on activities dear to the farm states. The rapid rate of spend months. 
of the British loan, the $400 million loan to Greece and Turkey ipbour 
and the higher costs of administering the new labour law wil] on abou 
to keep the surplus down. Uncle Sam, unlike Uncle Dalton, is | fel] well 
not ostentatiously jingling the spare cash in his pocket. ing 4 
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The Domestic Scene for mer 


On the domestic side, Mr Truman’s report was able tb gin. % {af 
some remarkable evidence of national prosperity. ‘“ Month costs 
month the recession has failed to materialise.” There are now which 
sixty million jobs in the roll of civilian employment (presumabh obstinal 
nqt counting Mr Henry Wallace). Gross national product, x and the 
an annual rate of $225 billion in the first half of 1947, compaty charges 
with $204 billion in 1946 (all recent figures have been revise briefly 
upwards), while personal incomes are now two and a-half time | portion 
those of 1940, and more than four times the low point of 1933 the hig 
Meanwhile, the consumers’ price index gives the less than gen} sirou! 
erous assessment of an increase by 20 per cent over January, 194, for ex-' 
while food prices are up by 50 per cent, and clothing prices by | *P° 
almost one-third. A re 
As suggested here last week, the President can do no more g} conclu 
this stage than to repeat his earlier warnings to industry and laboy | 4 °° 
on the dangers of the price spiral. The danger of fresh advanoy | ‘ken ‘ 
in the immediate future has been reinforced by damage to the} Whethe 
corn crop, which the President now estimates to be at least twenty J 93s 
per cent below that of 1946, given favourable weather condition | level Q 
until autumn. It is perhaps more than a little difficult to measue § potent 
the precise value of these economic reports issued by the Prey. § enougl 
dent, following consultations with the Council of Economic} buildi 
Advisers, and based, in the main, upon the conclusions reached § colum: 
by that Council. The report issued this week was clearly of vale | ae alt 
in the context of the Marshall offer because it gives an over] | be cor 
picture of the economic situation, linked to the requirements @ 
foreign countries, and to the desirability of plans for rehabilitation 
Moreover, the CEA reports, apparently, accelerate the pace a Flood 
which economic information flows from the government agencies. T 
It seems more than a little doubtful, however, whether thi § Unites 
information represents any net addition to the information already | demo 
reaching the White House through the Department of Comment § when 
and the Federal Reserve Board This lack of fresh informations | the C 
not in itself a valid argument against the CEA as a co-ordinati flood | 
agency. But if the CEA is to make any particularly valu 
contribution to economic debate, it must surely draw a shap§ at lea 
distinction between the long-term, analytical work designed ®§ tion ; 
cover the whole range of government activities, and specific, In 
short-term measures upon which’ Congress and the Presiden 1 
should concentrate at any given point. For example, the Cound} © of « 
could at this time have made specific recommendations (one way urg 
or the other) concerning such recent controversies as consum the 
credits, service bonus payments, tax relief, and state control @ vig 
rents, now that Federal controls have been abandoned. Andi} ‘** 
should also be prepared, surely, to suggest the mechanisms which} _ 
may be necessary if heavy grants for overseas restoration do Coif Sinc« 
cide with full employment at home. On the other hand, it should} Suffe 
make adequate preparations for a flexible tax policy to becom Unit 
operative as and when the present inflationary situation gives way} ‘Ur 
to a slower pace of activity. It is far too early to suggest that tk the E 
CEA is no more thaa just another agency for the accumulationd§ '2-} 
data which most Congressmen are unwilling to study. But it ism] 204: 
too soon to suggest that it must be prepared to give more definite the ( 
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the President declared that a “compensatory expansion in con- 

jon, mainly residential, did not appear on an adequate 

, because building costs remained high.” This warning on 

reinforces earlier forecasts from such agencies as the De- 
partment of Commerce, which in April revised the construction 
estimate for the current year from $15 billion to between $12 
pillion and $13 billion, suggesting that the physical volume of 
wilding, including repair and maintenance work, would not in fact 
show any decisive change on the level for 1939. 

Authoritative estimates certainly do not confirm the joyous fore- 
asts given by the construction industry following the abandon- 
ment of price, priority, and allocation controls, and the decision 
jo allow a general relaxation of rent controls. Residential con- 
gruction figures have been especially discouraging in recent 
months. In 1946, operations in this sector were held up by 
jbour and material shortages, and although a start was made 
gnabout 1,000,000 housing units (670,000 permanent) performance 
fl well below promise, the total of permanent units completed 
being 454,000 only. Estimated construction this year is not more 
than 800,000. With the building labour force considerably higher 
than a year ago, and with the restoration of pre-war organisation 
for merchanting and contracting, the industry should be capable 
of far higher levels than this, and building delays which raised 
gsts heavily throughout 1946 have been red:ced to a point 
which compares fairly well with pre-war years. But costs remain 
obstinately high—they are now probably double those of 1939— 
ad the average purchaser is now very unwilling to meet 1947 
charges. A recent survey of the consumers’ market (discussed 
briefly on June 28th), moreover, revealed that a very large pro- 

ion of potential buyers simply have not funds available for 
the high deposit now necessary. A further factor in the uncertainty 
surrounding the residential trade is the curtailment of loan powers 
for ex-service buyers, formerly held by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

A recent survey in the Federal Reserve Bulletin reached the 
conclusion that “construction markets seem (now) to depend 
toa considerable extent on the volume of work that can be under- 
taken without the usual regard for cost. There is a real question 
whether current and prospective levels of income, for both busi- 
fess Concerns and consumers, can continu¢ to support the present 
level of construction costs or of real estate prices.” In so far as 
potential demand is concerned, the position is no doubt healthy 
enough. But some very vigorous action is needed to reduce 
building costs, and it may well be that; as suggested in these 
columns not long ago, maladjustments in the building industry 
are already working towards the point where reactions will not 
be confized to that industry alone. 


* * * 


Flood Crest 


The most destructive floods in the history of the modern 
United States have provided an opportunity for Mr Truman to 
demonstrate the superior manoeuverability of the Presidency, even 
when Congress has the final word. Earlier this year he snatched 
the Communist issue from the Republicans ; last week he made 
flood control a Democratic war-cry. On this issue the Republicans 
ae particularly vulnerable, for during the past session the House, 
at least, has slashed funds for irrigation, flood conirol, conserva- 
tion and power developmenrs in the West. 

In his message to Congress, Mr Truman said: 

The major opportunity of our generation to increase the wealth 

of our nation lies in the development of our great river systems. I 

urged in the State of the Union message, on January 6, 1947, that 

the programme for improvement of our rivers be pushed with full 
vigour. Since that time the urgency of one phase of our water 
resources control programme has been demonstrated forcefully and 
tragically. 
Since 1937, over a billion dollars’ worth of damage has been 
suffered in the Mississippi basin, the rich central core of the 
United States ; and there has been a washing away of soil re- 
sources which cannot be measured in terms of dollars. What 
the President proposed is the immediate assurance of funds for a 
ten-year prozramme, to cost $250 million in its first year, to harness 
and control the Mississippi and its great tributaries, the Missouri, 
the Ohio, the Arkansas, the Red and the Upper Mississippi. It 
would cover 2,500,900 square miles, in 31 states, stretching from 
the Appalachians to -he Rockies. This is not the Missouri Valley 
Authority ; it is a request for funds for individual projects already 
approved, but never financed, by Congress. 

The President, who is on record as favouring for the Missouri 
Valley a creative authority like the TVA, once more expressed his 
belief that the most efficient and economical approach was through 
multi-purpose dams, which not only harness floods in the lower 
reaches, but conserve water and soil up-stream, improve naviga- 
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tion and supply cheap power. But the TVA, now having its funds 
slashed, is no happy example to cite to economising Congressmen, 
despite the spectacular exemption of the Tennessee Valley from 
this year’s floods. Flood control lone is far less controversial. 

Yet even this summer’s catastrophes will ensure no spzedy 
action. The Republicans will prefer to introduce their own flood 
control programme next year; and even among friends of the 
valley authority idea there is strong criticism of the President’s 
suggestion that $237 million of the first year’s funds should go to 
the army engineers. Taking the middle course guarantees, if 
nothing else, that the President will be under fire from both sides 
—while the Middle West is under water. 

x & te 


Line of Succession 


In the phrase so beloved by the American press, only a heart- 
‘beat now stands between a Republican and the Presidency. Both 
the Senate and the House have now passed the Bill providing that 
in the event of the President’s death when there is no vice- 
President, the Presidency should fall, first to the Speaker of the 
House, and in the event of his death, to the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. There is. no question of a Presidential veto, 
as the law embodies a suggestion of Mr Truman’s expressed 
both before and after the Republican victory at the last election. 

It is Mr Truman’s belief that no President should have the 
right to appoint his own successor, as would have been the case 
during the years when the Secretary of State stood next in line. 
But this is an argument of limited application, for no one would 
deny that Mr Roosevelt, in the years of his authority, chose his 
own successor, in the persons of Mr Wallace, and, as it proved, 
in fact, of Mr Truman. The willingness of the Republicans to 
pursue the Presidential suggestion arises not so much from a 
desire to see Mr Martin succeed to the White House—a possibility 
calculated to make even the Republicans pause—as from the fact 
that Mr Truman’s death in office would, under the existing law, 
make President the man most capable, if he so desired, of engi- 
neering a Republican defeat in 1948: Mr Marshall, the Secretary 
of State. 

The new law returns to the line of succession which prevailed 
before 1886. It is difficult to see that it improves the quality of 
possible Presidential timber ; and it may even prove unconstitu- 
tional. With all deference to Mr Martin, his record does not 
suggest that the Speaker of the House is usually better fitted to 
succeed than the average Secretary of State. The Speaker is 
chosen for ability as a politician, rather than as a statesman ; he 
may be closer to the. will of the people than an appointed member 
of the Administration, but he is chosen as a Representative of one 
small constituency, not as a possible President. The new law 
may raise the level of the Speakership, but it has not always had 
that effect on the Vice-Presidency. In times when, as at present, 
Congress and the Administration are of different political parties, 
the new law would, on a President’s death, change the whole 
character and tenor of the Administration without direct popular 
consent. 

The possibility that the new line of succession may be declared 
unconstitutional arises from the fact that the Constitution declares 
that “an officer of the government” shall succeed in the event 
of the deaths of both President and Vice-President. Neither the 
Speaker nor the President pro tempore of the Senate (now Mr 
Vandenberg) is usually so regarded. The line of succession estab- 
blished in the new law is largely hypothetical. The Presidency has 
never passed beyond the Vice-President. But if changes are to be 
made, various other suggestions, such as that for two Vice-Presi- 
dents, would seem to have more merit if the chief aim is to name 
an heir-apparent worthy of the office. 


Shorter Notes 


Advocates of the “ white primary ” received a rude shock last 
week when a US District Judge ruled it illegal to bar negroes 
from the Democratic primaries in South Carolina. In 1944 South 
Carolina repealed all the state laws pertaining to primary elections, 
in the hope that this would enable white Democrats legally to 
bar negroes from participating in a white man’s club. The 
judge branded this “ pure sophistry.” 

* 


A moving story from South Carolina tells the tale of a negro 
war veteran who won a $3,000 Cadillac car in a Kiwanis lottery. 
When it was discovered that he was a negro, the ticket he held 
was declared to be “ unauthorised ” and the car was given to a 
white doctor who already possessed a Cadillac. This aroused 
such a roar of protest from the national Kiwanis: organisation 
that the negro is now to be given a second Cadillac—though, as 
he remarked plaintively, the money would have been more useful. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The French Economic Crisis — I 


Inflation versus Lhe Monnet Plan 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


O better and no worse capital could have been chosen than 
Paris for the discussions on the economic integration of 
Europe. None better, because in France every problem of 
Europe’s economic disintegration crystallises. Here around one 
is all the evidence of war-shattered economies, of the clash between 
concepts of security and reconstruction, of the deep cleavages 
between political parties (icreconcilable by normal demecratic 
methods) that have to be understood and allowed for in any 
realistic appraisal of the European economic situation. None 
worse, for certain minor but impoctant practical reasons ; because 
even by European standards France can be so inefficient ; because. 
for example, so much time can be wasted, so much frustration 
and hopelessness can be engendered and experienced in what 
should be the simple task of putting through a local telephone 
call. Whatever design for Europe is evolved in this setting and 
with these object lessons strewn around, it should be imbued with 
a sense of reality and conceived in full knowledge of the problems 
that have to be overcome. J 
The economic situation in the midst of which the negotiations 
are proceeding could hardly be bettered as an illustration of the 
difficulties that must be surmounted before Europe becomes a self- 
supporting and viable economy. The French economy is attacked 
by two main enemies each with its host of subsidiaries. The first 
1s Clearly visible. It is the lack of coal—that common denominator 
of all European economic prostration. The second is more con- 
cealed and therefore more dangerous. It is monetary inflation 
and all that goes with it: loss of confidence in the currency, in- 
adequacy of savings, breakdown in the distributive system, inter- 
ruption of production by periodic labour strikes as the spiral of 
wages tries to catch up with that of prices, negation of all intel- 
ligent estimation and planning. 


Coal Bought with Dollars 


The problem of coal supplies is fundamental. The French 
economy is geared to the use of about 70 million tons of coal a 
year. Last year it had to make do on little more than 50 million 
tons, and, though the plan for this year puts consumption at 
643 million tons—s3 million tons domestic and 114 million im- 
ported—there are grave doubts whether that target will be 
achieved. If it is not, the fault will lie with France’s oversea 
suppliers and not with its own producers. The latter have brought 
output well above the immediate pre-war figure, though it is only 
just getting back to the 1929 level. In 1938 the monthly coal out- 
put averaged 3,963,000 tons. Last year the figure had risen to 
4,108,000 tons. By last April, the latest month for which figures 
are available, the output was 4,209,000 tons. This recovery, how- 
ever, has been accomplished with a much larger labour force than 
was available in 1938, and the daily output per worker—which in 
that year was I.22 tons—was still as low as 0.96 tons last April, 
though this represented a considerable improvement on the 
figures for 1945 end 1946. 

The coal gap, however, is seen most clearly in the import figures, 
and the following table points unerringly to the culprits responsible 
for France’s deficiency :— 


FRENCH Coat IMPORTS 
(in thousand tons) 


1938 1945 1946 

Great Britain << 0+... 6,500 1,320 718 
RUE SMUD. occ cen ss 4% 2,450 5,181 
PGCE ete crestor SS 4,900 170 426 
Germany—Saar........ 1,700 420 1,295 

Ruhri 2d. 5,500 816 2,088 
PRs. asics tlot sgusicy 1,600 2. 561 
CO 8s, anc-0:0 tone vent 2,600 oa 121 








22,800 5,176 10,390 


Apart from the latest total being inadequate, this distribution 
of coal imports is wholly abnormal. Coal from the United States 
is already uneconomically expensive when it is loaded in American 


harbours. By the time freight has been paid across the Atlantic 
and allowances made for the fact that the ships return to th 
United States three-quarters empty, these imports have becony 
an intolerably heavy drain on France’s very exiguous dollar x. 
sources. The main deficiency, as compared with 1938 is in British 
coal. This applies not only to France but many of the countrig 
now represented in the Marshall plan discussions. 

Efforts have been made by the French to work up imponts of 
coal from Poland. In spite of Polish intransigence in the mate 
of payments—they insist on payment in dollars—it is hoped jp 
raise imporis from this source to an annual rate of three million 
tons. It is, however, to the Ruhr that France looks for its majp 
additional supplies of coal. The present plans for industrial pro. 
duction assume minimum imports of 500,000 tons a month from 
the Ruhr for the second half of 1947, rising to 1,000,000 tons 4 
month from the beginning of 1948. This expectation raises the 
whole problem of the level of industrial output in Germany; it 
will unquestionably provide the most controversial of all thos 
topics that will be drawn into the vortex of the Paris discussions, 
which are to produce the answer to Mr Marshall. 

In spite of the shortage of coal the French industrial plan for 
1947 is not going seriously awry. Industrial output as a whol 
for the first half of 1947 was about the same as that for 1938, which, 
admittedly, was a poor year. The excellent recovery in produc 
tion which was made in 1946 is being rather more than held, by 
the impression is that the momentum of last year has been log 
and that 1947 is proving a period of somewhat halting and painful 
progress. None the less, the following figures show what is being 
achieved in some of the basic industries : 

PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Basic INDUSTRIES 
Monthly Monthly 


Average, - Averave, April, 
1938 1946 1947 
Pig iron (thousand tons).......... 501 288 416 
Oa et il lad! 100 57-5 83 
Steel (thousand tons) ............ 518 369 508 
CE oie ee te ae ES a ais 100 71,2 98-1 
Electric Power (million k.w.h.) .... 1,548 1,848 2,110 
Te@@et }.. 382. SOS EATS. 100 119-4 136-3 
Cars and Trucks (units) .......... 3,260 5,215 6,370 
Rindemx sic wailp.. 35H0.0.. b 100 160 195-4 
Woollen goods (tons)............. 6,650 4,210 (jJan.) 4,70 
aati aid nx sieseehe ede > <O 100 63-3 70-7 
Cotton goods (toms).............. 12,083 8,442 (Jan.) 10,359 
I rent rete eto eA ata ee oe ote 100 69-9 85:6 
Rayon goods (tons).............. 2,334 2,575 3,300 
DUE. 6 s3.05 vsaces «steve ed 100 110-3 141-4 


This is a picture of solid progress, though, it should be added, 
the progress falls appreciably short of what had been envisaged 
in the Monnet pian. Shortage of coal is probably the main caus 
of the deficit, but it is not the only one. The increasing pressutt 
on the French balance of payments and the consequent curtailmem 
in imports of certain essential commodities, notably of lead and 
tin, may have played a part in retarding the rate of progress. This 
however, is unlikely to have been an important part. On the 
contrary, the evidence suggests that France has gone headlong 
into her foreign exchange crisis, at a pace even greater than that 
maintained by Great Britain, and with an equal lack of correctivé 
cuts in the import programme. 

That import programme has kept very close to the plan, and, 
given the rise in dollar prices, it converts itself into much hight 
monetary terms than those incorporated in the estimates. The 
Monnet plan envisaged imports to the value of 190 milliard frane 
for 1947. The actual figures, for the first half of the year alons, 
amount to Over 120 milliard francs. 

While imports are running at well above the estimated figut® 
exports are falling somewhat short of the Monnet: Plan estimates. 
The exports from metropolitan France were estimated in the plat 
at 134 milliard francs, or at 178 milliard francs expressed in terms 
of January, 1947, prices. ‘The figure has already been readju 
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downward to about 140 milliard francs, reflecting a considerable 
reduction in the expected volume of exports. In some part this 
js due to low production and the absence of goods available for 

rt. But a more serious factor is now coming into play: it 
jg the rise of French costs and prices to a point at‘'which French 

s are becoming too expensive for the export markets, even 
for the sellers’ markets which stil] obtain to-day. That is a factor 
which leads straight to the complex problem of monetary inflation. 

Before curning to factors of essentially monetary and fiscal 
character, mention must be made of the deterrent effect of bad 
planning and administrative inefficiency. Much of the administra- 
yon of distribution and price control is unintelligent to the point 
of ineptitude. 

In fixing the price of wheat at about four times its pre-war 
level, while the price of meat has been allowed to rise on an 
average to eleven times, that of butter fourteen times, and that of 

atoes Over twenty times the pre-war figures, complete nonsense 
has been made of the whole machinery for distributing and retail- 
ing foodstuffs. The result is clearly evident in France today, 
where farmers are refusing to give up their wheat to the autho- 
rities and are either hoarding it or feeding it to their cattle ; while 
the maize which should be used as feeding stuff is being consumed 
by the people in the form of maize bread. This example of inept 
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price fixing is typical. 
crepancies and contradictions of this character. When allied to 
inadequate and ineffective control machinery they lead to the 
development of inordinately profitable black markets, such as 
those that flourish in tobacco and petrol, or else to complete dis- 
regard of rationing systems, as in the case of textiles, where the 
coupon scheme has recently been abandoned solely because the 
shopkeepers refused to work the system. 

A recent report of the Comité Central d’Enquéte sur le Cout et 
le Rendement des Services Publics pleaded for an increase in the 
number of officials who today are vainly attempting to enforce 
the rationing and price control systems. The report received most 
Sympathetic consideration by Ministers, but none the less the 
relevant appropriation was one of the first to be cut in the recent 
budget pruning. There is, therefore, little hope of improvement 
on this sector of the economic front. Yet the other alternative, 
namely, the return to free markets, is unthinkable at the moment, 
because of the absence of confidence in the currency, of the pro- 
pensity to hoard which is already so strongly developed, and of 
the real shortages of consumer goods with which France is likely 
to be faced for months and perhaps years to come. 

[A further article will examine the fiscal and monetary prob- 
lems facing the French Government.]} 


Indonesia—The Real Issues 
(By a Correspondent) 


N Sunday Dutch Forces in Java opened military operations 
against the Indonesian Republic, and so far appear to be meet- 
ing with only slight resistance. The object of what the Netherlands’ 
Prime Minister, Dr Beel, describe as “ police action” is, in his 
own words, “ to.achieve what the Republic itself appears incapable 
of doing.” that is to re-establish peace and order, industry and 
commerce by implementation of the Linggadjati agreements. 
. The Netherlands-Indonesian Union, as outlined by the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement signed between the Netherlands Government 
and the Republic of Indonesia, is an ingenious pyramidical struc- 
wre intended to unite the 70 million people of the 3,000-odd 
islands of the Indonesian Archipelago and eight million people of 
Holiand in a new federal constitutioa under the Dutch Crown. 
This federation will consist of two units: the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands (comprising the Dutch West Indies) and the United 
States of Indonesia, whose components may in turn be also smaller 
federations. So far the USI consists of two equal members: the 
Republic of Indonesia based on Jogjakarta, the roya! and ancieat 
capital of Java, which was proclaimed by President Soekarno on 
\, August 17, 1945 ; and East Indonesia, with its capital at Macassar 
in Celebes, established by decree of the _Lieutenant-Governor 
General, Dr H. J. Van Mook, in December, 1946. 

By the Linggadjati Agreement the Republic of Indonesia has 
now been recognised by the Dutch as exercising de facto authority 
over Java, Sumatra and Madura; while East Indonesia comprises 
the islands of Celebes, the Moluccas and the Sundas. In Dutch 
Borneo two states have come into existence: West Borneo based 
on Pontianak, and Great Siak, coniprising 
South and East Borneo, based presumably 
on Banjermasin. These may _ either 
federate into a single State of Borneo 
which then in turn may join East 
Indonesia or they may apply for direct 
affiliation to the USI. But the Minahassa 
in North Celebes, Ambon in the Moluccas 
and Dutch Timor in the Sundas have 
petitioned Queen Wilhelmina tor self- 
government within the framework of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, as they are 
unwilling to join either the Republic or 
East Indonesia. The Menadonese in the 
Minahassa and the Amboncse are mainly 
Christian communities and hitherto pro- 
vided the Dutch with the bulk of their 
ative army. These facts have to some 
extent estranged them from other Indo- 
Resians, whose dominion they fear on 
account of possible reprisals. Dutch New 
Guinea will in any case probably remain 
under the direct administration of the 
Crown owing to its political and economic 

backwardness. 
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Since the Linggadjati Agreement, Netherlands-Republican 
negotiations have been concerned with the formation of an 
Interim Government to administer the whole area from now 
until the USI comes into being on January 1, 1949. Directly it 
was signed the Dutch, :till confined to the occupation of bridge- 
heads in the Republican area (Medan, Sabang and Palembang in 
Sumatra ; Batavia, Surabaya, Semarang and Bandoeng™in Java) 
began to press the Republic to start putting it into force at once. 
On May 27th the Dutch Commission-General issued what really 
amounted to an ultimatu:n, that the Republic should at once take 
part in establishing a single currency ; joint boards for the control 
of imports, exports and foreign exchange; and military co- 
operation to terminate the hostilities which still take place on the 
perimeter of the Dutch bridgeheads.. Thus when at last a political 
agreement seemed to have been reached, a new breakdown 
threatened on the economic and military. issues. 

What the Dutch allege to be recalcitrance on the part of the 
Republic is more easily understood when set against the under- 
lying issues which are seldom formulated by either party. Before 
the war the entire economic life of the Indies was a capitalist 
economy under the Dutch. In particular, they controlled—apart 
from the staffing of the administrative services—shipping between 
the islands, a huge industry of which the bulk is in the hands of 
the K.P.M. shipping line ; and the profits on all exports. Now the 
Republic has declared for a Socialist economy in which all these 
activities would be nationalised. If it should succeed in cutting 
the Dutch monopoly of these three sources of profit, it has beea 
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calculated that the present standard of living in Holland would 
fall by 30 to 35 per cent. Under the preseat system the world 
prices of rubber, for example, are dictated by capitalist concerns 
in New York, London and Amsterdam, over which the Indonesian 
has no control whatever. In cOmmon with all other Asiatic 
countries, the Republic now demands an increase in interaal 
wages and a major share in the profits on its own exports. So 
the fundamental issue behind the current negotiations is a new 
expression of the world-wide struggle between the forces of 
private enterprise and state Socialism. 


End of the Old System 


Ostensibly the present disagreements turn on the structure of 
the joint Interim Government. Is this to be, as the Dutch 
propose, merely a “reconstruction of the Netherlands Indies 
Government as a central apparatus of the future Federation ” with 
the incorporation of a larger proportion of Indonesians as the 
only major difference from pre-war days? Or is it to be, as the 
Republic desires, not merely a new form of government, but a 
government harnessed to a new purpose and embodying at least 
some Republican institutions? Before agreeing to co-operate in 
forming joint economic controls, the Republic wants some guaran- 
tee that Indonesian representatives will not become mere stool- 
pigeons, manning and financing a system it is their declared 
purpose to destroy. 

In conformity with Linggadjati, it has so far been agreed that 
the head of the Interim Government will be a representative of 
the Netherlands Crown which, during the transitional period, 
remains sovereign over the whole area ; that external relations will 
be conducted by a joint federal foreign service; and that all 
property in Republican territory will be unconditionally restored 
to its legai owners. The last two points represent concessions by 
the new Prime Minister, Amir Sharifuddin. He, though a 
Christian and educated in Europe, stands on the left of the 
Socialist party, and is likely to prove less conciliatory than his 
predecessor. The Republic is adamant in refusing to admit 
Dutch personnel to the internal police force in Java and Sumatra. 
Considering the narrow interpretation which the Dutch formerly 
placed upon civil and political liberty, and their rigid repression 
of the Republican movement in South Celebes since liberation, 
Republican intransigence on this point is hardly surprising. 

Despite the aduption of an embryonic constitution, the political 
situation everywhere in Indonesia is still very fluid. Within the 
Republic there have been signs of separatist movements among 
the Sundanese in West Java and the Batak in Sumatra. In some 
non-Republican areas, where the Dutch retain strong influence, 
though not their old power, there is ng nationalist support for 
the Republic, especially in politically volcanic South Celebes and 
in Bali. Though the Republic still-aspires ultimately to absorb 
the rest of Indonesia within its own unitary and socialist constitu- 
tion, it has now officially “recognised” its rival state of East 
Indonesia. Possibly Jogjakarta reckons that the East Indonesian 
Parliament, which opened at Macassar on April 22nd, is too virile 
to remain Jong in Dutch leading-strings, and that sooner or later 
the Republican leaven will “out.” The Prime Minister of East 
Indonesia, Najamoeddin Daeng Malewa, the “prau king” of 
Macassar, who, as a potential tammany boss, is perhaps the most 
significant Indonesian politician, recently declared that “ East 
Indonesia stands for planned economy and social justice.” 


America Steps In 


The overriding concern of the Dutch and of the outer world, 
especially America, is te re-start international trade in the pro- 
ducts of Java and Sumatra. As Mr Bevin emphasised at Margate, 
“were the NEI at peace the fat rationing difficulties of the world 
would, in twelve months, be solved”; though he cmitted to add 
that in July, 1945, Britain had to reject an offer of 10,000 tons 
of copra because it was unable to supply the textiles in which half- 
payment was required. The USA is making Indonesia a new 
theatre of dollar diplomacy. When Linggadjati was signed a 
reconstruction loan of $300 million was proposed, and in the 
recent crisis the US Government has been bringing pressure on 
both partics to implement Linggadjati by forming an Interim 
Government as “a pre-requisite to rehabilitation”—in other 
words: No Interim Government, no American loan. This sense 
of urgency is not shared by the Republicans, as their food situation 
is adequat2 and Java’s ric: surplus is being exported to India in 
exchange for the all-important textiles. Though fully alive to 
the need of foreign dev ent loans to buttress their newly won 


political independence with economic stability, the Republic has 
no intention of purchasing economjg.seconstruction at the price 
of that independence. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
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Prime Minister Najamoeddin has expressly opposed the 
ance of American loans, though desirous of loans from Hollang 
and other small countries. 

A young Dutch woman of the Dutch WVS, returning from 
Indonesia last ‘year, succinctly expounded the situation ag ghe 
had absorbed it from the long stream of repatriate internees; 
“You see, we cannot give up our Indies because without them 
we should have no money and no jobs for our young men” 
Dutch anxiety to recoup their war losses from Indonesia has 
received a fresh impetus from the loss of the German market which 
formerly absorbed the bulk of Holland’s agricultural exports, Ag 
a race, the Dutch are more reluctant than ourselves to confront 
an unpleasant situation. So, though there is little to justify the 
hope that their former prosperity will ever return on its old scale, 
they still tend to be imbued with the 1918 spirit that everything 
is bound to get better and better. Due partly to this attitude of 
mind, the final ratification of Linggadjati was held up for fou 
months while the Netherlands Government at The Hague tried 
to browbeat the Republic into adopting as an integral part of 
the Agreement unilateral interpretations of it in the form of (1) an 
“ explanatory memorandum ” by the Dutch Commission-General; 
(2) a “statement” by the Minister of Overseas Territories. This 
rather irregular procedure did not succeed, and eventually ‘the 
Netherlands Government was obliged by foreign pressure to ratify 
the original text without amendment. 


Diehards at The Hague 


After this delay on the Dutch side it is not surprising that the 
Republic jibbed at the shock tactics introduced by the Dutch after 
signature. With the opening of full-scale hostilities the patient 
conciliatory policy, after which Dr van Mook has striven so tire 
lessly, was abandoned, and one is obliged to question whether 
after all he has been out-manceuvred by the diehards at The 
Hague, having as their real motive for holding up the agreement 
a desire to gaig time in which to complete their military prepan- 
tions, so that the concessions contained in it may be whittled down 
when hostilities end. 

The difficulty of his position during the past two years as the 
storm centre between reactionaries in Holland and extremists in 
Java has not been fully recognised in this country. The persistent 
rumours of his impending dismissal, circulated .by his enemies at 
home, were scotched by an official statement on June 11th, that 
he is to remain in office “ until the political situation allows his 
request to be relieved of his post to be met.” That van Mook 
only induced The Hague to make the concessions represented by 
Linggadjati by threat of resignations if they refused is generally 
understood, and his presence in Java is the best assurance that 
when, as eventually they must, both parties meet again across 4 
table, the Republic will not receive worse terms than before, and 
that what he described as the Netherland Government’s “un- 
changed‘desire to execute the political programme of Linggadijati” 
will in fact be observed, 


Deadlock in Cyprus 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] isd 


“ THERE is grave danger ahead if the trustee power lags too fat 
behind,” prophesies an African in a new book on Nigeria. If %, 
“nationalism will know no moderation ; when it is in the saddle, 
it rides hard.” If this prophecy may become fact in Nigeria, # 
is already so in Cyprus, where a population that is mainly Eure 
pean in descent, and at least equal to wide tracts of the Balkans 
in culture, has long been restless and is now openly hostile to the 
British rule. Its goal is “national rehabilitation,” alias enosis, 
which means union with Greece. Within the months since is 
prospects were reviewed in The Economist of October 26th, the 
mood of its enosists has hardened. “Enosis or nothing” is now 
their cry. A new governor is trying, by means of internal reforms 
that will endow them with civic liberties and economic advantages, 
to soften their intransigence. Can he succeed, or are they set if 
a gallop via misunderstanding to deadlock ? 

Recent facts are soon told. Lord Winster arrived in March. 
At the time of his arrival the Cypriot Left was strongly against 
the British support of the monarchy in Greece, and believed that 
Greek union would aglow them to throw their weight into Balkan 
politics ; Right-wing Se-uents, although nominally adhering to the 
idea of union, were considering whether, with the position if 
Greece, this was the time to press their claim. When a forme 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; Mr Amery, visited the island 
earlier in the month, he was quick to realise this, and wrote 4 
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reasoned article advocating a British-Greek condominium, offering 
double citizenship to all who wished ‘it. If this had been pressed, 
and the Cypriots could have been convinced of British bona fides, 
jt might have enabled the Right-wing to co-operate without loss 
of dignity or support. 

On Lord Winster’s arrival, the Left-wing, fearing the possibility 
that the Right might come to terms with the British either on 
gutonomy or future promises of some sort of Greek citizenship, 

sed a complete boycott of the Government Ten-Year 
Development Plan which should be emphasised by a refusal to 
attend the new Governor’s first reception. There is every indica- 
tion that 2 number of Right-wing leaders were opposed to the 
jdea, and there are amusing stories of domestic quarrels with 
wives who bought new dresses for the occasion; but a polite 
reception by the Right, in the face of abstention from the Left, 
would have resulted in accusations of fawning to the British or of 
scheming for autonomy. Either would have meant a serious Joss 
of popular support. They therefore abstained. 

Lord Winster had not been in the island long enough to judge 
the position first hand or to realise the character of the Cypriot. 
He was forced to rely upon the advice of the old machine, and 
promptly dismissed the abstaining members from the Advisory 
Council, which was then left with only two Turkish members. 
The action was necessary to uphold British dignity. What 
he did not take into consideration was that he was the successor 
to a Jine of Cyprus*Governors who had possessed dignity and 
very little else. 

To say the least, the action was unfortunate. It removed the 
last hope of any co-operation from the Right, and made the 
chances of forming any sort of Advisory or Administrative Coun- 
cil negligible. In addition, it strengthened a jubilant Left. The 
AKEL party, for the first time, identified their demand for Greek 
union with their Communist claims, and the Enosis movement 
was widened to include open support for Left-wing movements 
in Greece. 

Lord Winster is a sincere person, and those who know him are 
impressed by his desire to come to a real understanding with the 
Cypriots. But few Cypriots are disposed to meet him informally 
or with constructive ends in mind. He set about the usual open- 
ing round of visits to villages from which'the element of patronage 
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is difficult to eliminate, and he started upon his proposals—ulti- 
mately issued on July 9th—for a Consultative Assembly invited 
from among the mayors, the Bar, the doctors, the press, the trade 
unions, the chamber of commerce and other bodies of local stand- 
ing. The purpose of the Assembly he proposed was to frame the 
island’s future constitution. 

Meanwhile, however, the Enosis movement had received new 
impetus. Its focal point has always been the Church—the body 
which, seeing in a Greek future its best chance of survival— 
preserved Greek national characteristics and consciousness 
throughout 300 years of Turkish domination. 

In fulfilment of a promise made from London, elections for a 
new Archbishop of the island were held in June. The man elected 
was Bishop Leondios of Paphos—a remarkable and highly 
educated person who went to Colombia University and who is 
regarded as a possible successor to the ageing QCcumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Bishop Leondias is a confirmed 
enosist. He promised his flock the establishment of a new 
Ethnarchy Council to conduct the “ national struggle,” and advised 
them to “ seal their ears” to the Governor’s proclamation estab- 
lishing a Consultative Assembly. 

To whom will they respond? The Briton who tries to work 
out the answer should remember that the Greek Cypriots, though 
they have never been administered from Greece since 300 B.C., 
push aside history as British propaganda and maintain a sincere 
belief in their connection with Athens. The peasant follows the 
Church’s lead. The industrial workers, bound together by strong 
Left-wing trade unions closély allied to the Communist AKEL 
party, see in Greek union the chance of a weak government and 
struggle for the overthrow of imperialism. The professional 
classes, embittered by years of playing second-fiddle to higher- 
paid Britons, look towards Greece as a country in which they 
would possess equal social and economic status. The politicians, 
remembering the example of Venezelos and Crete, see in Greek 
union a chance of enlarging their sphere of activity. 

Given such a state of mind, the Archbishop starts the contest 
at an advantage. The British Government would be wise to 
strengthen Lord Winster’s hand by thinking out an offer to be 
made in conjunction with the Greek Government. There is now 
no other way out. 
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Transport for Oil 


HE post-war pattern of the world’s oil industry is unfold- 
ing. On the demand side there are three dominant - 
factors: the high level of consumption by the United States— 


now increasing at a record pace ; the slow but potentially great _ 


expansion of demand in Europe as industry and transport re- 
cover from the war; and the growing importance in all 
markets of oil products other than petrol—especially diesel oil, 
heavy fuel oil and oil for chemicals. On the supply side are 
two outstanding factors: the growing importance of Middle East 
oil supplies and the changing position of the United States from 
self-sufficiency to that of an importer of crude oil to provide 
marginal supplies for its refineries. .A high, sustained demand 
and a shift in emphasis from America to the Middle East as 
the world’s primary source of oil are the keynotes of the 
situation. That these factors are helping to shape the policy of 
the oil companies has been clear from the recently published 
accounts and chairmen’s remarks of Shell Transport and 
Trading and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

Important changes in the direction of the international 
oil trade are involved. If the’ potential demand for oil is 
to be equated with supply within the next few years, some 
considerable increases in tanker and pipeline capacity will be 
required, for the present capacity of each is insufficient for the 
purpese and its geographical distribution has to be-radically 
changed. Given the present cost and price structure, the 
obvious strategy which the oil industry is now working out is 
to use the Middle East oil supplies particularly as a source for 
petrol and fuel oil for European markets and to use American 
oil reserves-outside the United States for the United States 
and West Indian oil refineries to supply world markets with 
petrol, kerosene and heavier oils. 

The emergence of the Middle East as a major source of 
supply was visible ten years ago, when foundations of the 
post-war tramsport pattern were laid with the construction of 
the first Middle East pipeline by the Iraq Petroleum Company 
from Iraq to the Mediterranean. The crop of inter-group oil 
pacts in the Middle East seven months ago showed that this 
enormous field has now become the object of major decisions 
of Governmental and oil company policy to ensure continued 
oil supplies. But to raise oil is useless if it cannot reach the 
market, and success in equating the potential world demand 
for oil with supply during the next few years depends in a 


large degree upon sufficient transport capacity. The prob 
lems involved can be summed up in three questions. Are 
there enough tankers to move the oil ? Can they be mobilised 
for. international trade? And, finally, can pipeline capacity 
be expanded quickly enough, especially in the Middle East, 
to ease the burden on tanker OEMS in carrying the increaseg 
flow of oil required? 

Table I shows world total bie tonnage and the principal 
owning nations in 1939 and 1946, together with tonnage under 
construction at June, 1947. The war saw a remarkable ex. 
pansion of 40 per cent, despite sinkings, in world tanker ton 
nage. It also saw a revolution in the disposition of that tonnage, 
In 1939, the United States owned 26 per cent of the world 
total: by 1946 it owned 59 per cen. Britain and Norway 
had lost ground heavily by 1946, but Britain has been trying 
to improve its position since. In June, 52 per cent of world 
tanker tonnage under construction was building in this country, 
Building new tonnage, however, can only slowly rectify the 
balance in the ownership of world tonnage ; meanwhile ‘the 
United States has a surfeit, while Europe is desperately shost 
for its own needs. To transfer the American surplus to Europe 
would be theoretically an attractive solution, but for several 
reasons it is -not~ practical:--Under the Merchant Ship “Saks 
Act, tankers built during the war for the United States Govern- 
ment must be offered first to Americans,.and only in the 
second place to foreign buyers. After the end of this year, 
the unsold ‘balance of these tankers will be immobilised into 
a reserve. - Further, these surplus tankers must be sold at not 
less than 87} per cent of the pre-war cost—and dollars are 
scarce in Europe. Finally, many of these ships are of limited 
suitability for Europe’s needs; they are large and fast, but 
expensive to run and suitable for deep harbours only. 

Tanker tonnage during the next few years will therefore 
be governed by the amount of government-owned American 
tonnage which is immobilised after the end of this year and the 
rate at which new tonnage can be built by the oil companies. 
The rate of expansion of the oil companies’ tonnage 
can be estimated in round figures. World tonnage totalled 
23-5 million tons deadweight, in June last year. By December 
it was about 23.7 million, and by June this year it was about 
23.9 million. These figures indicate a rate of expansion d 
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some 400,000 tons a year. Taking into consideration the fact 
that world gross tonnage under construction at the end of 
June was 617,000 tons, and that it takes roughly 18 months 
to two years to build a tanker, the recent rate of expansion 
will probably be maintained in 1948, and it cannot be much 
more rapid owing to the world shortage of steel. So if the 
United States immobilises, say 5 million tons deadweight of 
tanker shipping (a not improbable figure), the world’s tanker 
tonnage will be perhaps 3 million tons above the pre-war level 
by the middle of next year, an increase of 18 per cent. But 
the major part of this tonnage will be owned by the United 
States and other countries will have to pay dollars for its hire. 


These tonnage figures have to be viewed against the back- 
ground of the probable demand for oil. How much oil will 
have to be shipped to world markets? Table II shows the 
imports of crude oil and finished products for the three main 
consuming areas in 1938 and 1946—Continental Europe, 
Britain and the United States. Adding all kinds of oil and oil 
products together, these three areas imported 47.8 million 
tons last year, compared with 41.9 million in 1938. This in- 
crease was due primarily to higher American imports of crude 
oil and finished products and to larger:imports of gas and fuel 
oils into this country, which together offset the heavy falls in 
European imports. On the assumption that rehabilitation in 
Europe called for an increase in oil imports next year to the level 
of 1938 (a modest target compared with Europe’s eventual 
requirements) and if imports to the other two areas were no 
higher than in 1946 (which is highly unlikely unless there is 
a slump in America and drastic petrol rationing here) the 
demand for imports of oil would rise to 55.6 million tons 
—an increase of one-third compared with 1938. Even this 
modest expansion would involve tremendous pressure on 
tanker capacity, beyond its present ability to absorb. 


How far can such pressure, if it develops, be relieved by 
increased use of pipelines, especially in the Middle East? 
If the plans which are going forward at present for increasing 
pipeline capacity in that area could be carried out by the end 
of next year, the immediate economy in tanker space would 
save what may be a critical shortage of transport facilities. 
A ton of oil piped from Iraq to Haifa, refined and sent to the 
United Kingdom needs to be carried only 3,300 tanker miles, 
compared with a journey of 6,500 by sea if it goes from 
Abadan via Suez. Likewise, oil shipped from the Levant to 
Britain instead of from Venezuela or the Dutch West Indies 
would save 900 miles by sea. It is not suggested that Britain 
or the rest of Europe should cease to import oil from the West 
Indies or South America. But the long-term pattern of world 
supply is for the United States to draw its imports from the 
southern half of the Western Hemisphere, and for Europe to 
rely more and more on the Middle East, and there is much to be 
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said for accelerating that development when tankers are in 
short supply and Europe’s demand for oil is increasing. 


There is at present a record demand for oil equipment. 
Middle East pipe-lines are only a part, although an important 
part, of a world expansion programme. The cost of the pipe- 
line alone from Abadan to Haifa is estimated at about 
£12 million. The American-Arabian pipeline from the Gulf 
of Persia to Haifa, which is somewhat longer, but of about the 
same diameter (about 30 inches) would, on the same basis, cost 
about {£15 million. Further north, Iraq Petroleum are instal- 
ling another 1,200 miles of pipe of 16 inches diameter from 
Kirkuk to the Mediterranean. The total investment in pipe- 
line schemes in the Middle East can, therefore, be conservatively 
put at £32 million to £35 million. In addition, several tens of 
millions of pounds will be required for pumping stations and 
ancillary equipment. Sir Frank Smith, of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, recently declared at Manchester that a line 
with the diameter and the length of the proposed 
pipe from Abadan to Haifa would have a throughput of 13 
million tons a year. This pipe, plus the American-Arabian 
pipe further south, might thus have a combined throughput 
of 25 million tons. Allowing 8 million tons for the new Iraq 
Petroleum pipes, total throughput from East to West would 
eventually be about 38 million tons compared with a present 
total capacity of just over 4 million. These figures may be com- 
pared with total European imports of oil and oil products in 
1946 of about 29 million tons. 

Such estimates of capital investment and oil throughput 
need to be treated with caution. Costs of equipment are 
already three times higher than before the war, and they are 
still rising. Capital commitments may, therefore, have to be 
revised before the schemes are much older. But even such 
tentative estimates as these emphasise the enormous cost of 
investment in the oil industry, which is likely to intensify the 
development of Middle Eastern oil by groups rather than com- 
panies. They also show that Middle East oil schemes will 
have to join the long queue for steel before they get delivery 
of their equipment. The first of Iraq Petroleum’s new lines 
will not be in operation much before 1949, while the two big 
pipes from the Gulf of Persia to the Mediterranean cannot be 
in operation until after 1950. The position in the short period, 
that is prior to 1950, seems to be that the pipelines may add a 
further 4 million tons a year by 1949. 


A solution of the oil transport problem is of the highest 
importance to this country. When the present coal-to-oil recon- 
version is completed, Britain will be importing 6 million more 
tons of fuel oil from the Middle East than in 1946—enough to 
keep about 60 tankers a year fully occupied. Bids for so much 
tanker space against the increasing calls on world tanker tonnage 
will have only limited success unless tanker tonnage is quickly 
expanded. 
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Will the Shipping Boom Last? 


NVESTORS can hardly complain at the current spate of 
shipping news, for most of it is good. The 1946 accounts 
of several leading companies have revealed increased earnings ; 
only this week the Cunard White Star report has shown how 
generous is the current rate of return on the luxury cross- 
Atlantic trade. Yet the cautionary overtones of the chairman’s 
speech (discussed, with the report, in a detailed note in the 
Records and Statistics supplement) have not gone unheeded. 
The decision of Court Line to liquidate a profitable tramp ship- 
ping company on the ground that replacement costs are pro- 
hibitive, and that of the Stock Exchange Council to retain the 
ban on dealings in Stanhope Steamship shares have also been 
responsible for a rather questioning tone in the shipping share 
market, only partly allayed by the success of the Silver Line 
issue. And shareholders of OSN Realisation are now puzzling 
out the comparison between the price of 40s. which has been 
offered by Cunard Steamship Company for the OSN holdings 
of Cunard White Star shares and the markedly favourable earn- 
ings and break-up value of the shares which is suggested in 
the latest report. This offer is examined in a later note on 
page 167. 

British shipping is not a homogeneous industry, and the factors 
which affect its prospects are complicated and infinitely variable. 
Shipping is an international industry, extremely sensitive to 
political and economic conditions in widely different parts of 
the world. Its present circumstances are, of course, completely 
abnormal. They bear some similarity to those after the First 
World War, though there are also significant differences. In 
1919, despite war losses, the total tonnage of merchant ships 
in the world was higher than in 1914. Its quality and its distri- 
bution among flags, however, had completely changed. The 
surviving ships were older, overworked and undermaintained, 
and the wartime replacements were largely of standard design. 
The American shipbuilding effort had enormously increased the 
tonnage under the American flag, while British and other mer- 
chant fleets had been reduced both in quantity and quality. But 
British shipowners, in two years of uncontrolled freights, had 
built up splendid reserves from profits, and neutral owners, 
whose earnings were never subject to control, did even better. 
The increased price of shipbuilding, therefore, did not deter 
them from restoring the balance of tonnage and quality ; and 
such energy was put into new shipbuilding that the reconstruc- 
tion programmes were largely completed by the end of 1920— 
by which time all remaining controls over freight levels had 
been abolished. Rates immediately rocketed, but a panic slump 
quickly ensued and before long millions of tons of merchant 
ships were being laid up. 

The apparent world-wide shortage of tonnage during the war 
years and the period of reconstruction had been, in fact, illusory, 
for it resulted largely from the reduction of the technical effi- 
ciency of shipping in war conditions, the necessity for travel- 
ling in convoy, with its consequent congestion in the ports, and 
from the delays resulting from overloaded ship-repairing facili- 
ties. Wartime cargoes had often to be hauled greater distances 
than normally, Government control and direction of voyages and 
cargoes necessitated long voyages in ballast, and a large number 
of ships were withdrawn from commercial service for use as 
military transports and naval auxiliaries. All these factors 
reduced the carrying capacity of the available ships, and created 
an impression of shortage which would have readjusted itself 
automatically with the return of normal operating efficiency. 

The post-war period of World War II is still making its own 
history, and it has yet to be seen whethe” shipping will follow 
the dismal precedents of the "twenties, when the volume of 


international trade failed to fulfil the expectations of optimistic 
builders. Once again, world shipping tonnage has increased, 
despite even heavier losses, owing to the gigantic shipbuilding 
effort in North America, But the average quality of the world’s 
shipping capacity, unlike its quantity, has decreased to a far 
greater extent, mainly because of the loss of over 11 million 
gross tons of British ships, of which a large proportion was 
valuable specialised tonnage such as refrigerated cargo liners 
and “ handy ” short-sea traders. The United States, which had 
a declining merchant navy in 1939, emerged from the war with 
five times as many ships, most of them new but of “ utility” 
design. Such ships are not well suited for certain needs, such 
as the carriage of passengers or oil, and for many trades they are 
too big ; many of them, therefore, have been laid up. Mean- 
while British and other Allied shipowners have embarked on 
large-scale replacement programmes, and the Americans now 
seem more disposed to accept a return to pre-war strength in 
commercial shipping—perhaps realising, in the words of the 
Economic Adviser to the US Maritime Commission, that “jt 
was not on the cards that the United States should build and 
operate the world’s ships any more than it was on the cards for 
Britain to build the world’s automobiles.” 

Since British merchant shipping is still well below its pre. 
war: strength and quality, despite post-war building and the stop- 
gap purchase of American surplus ships, there is still plenty of 
employment for every ship that can be put in service, including 
many on bareboat charter from Dominion and foreign flags, 
The increased earnings of 1946 are due partly to tax reliefs 
and partly to the release of additional ships from Government 
requisition. High freights and an acute demand for tonnage 
still prevail, but other factors, which did not exist in 1920, must 
be taken into account. Shipowners, who naturally wish to 
participate in the present prosperity, complain about high ship- 
building costs, which are becoming a deterrent to the placing 
of new contracts, but they are more seriously affected by the 
declining output of British shipyards, owing to shortages of 
steel, timber and components. The increasing costs of manning 
and operating ships have also to be offset against the benefits 
of higher freights, but the most alarming factor in operating 
costs is the delay which ships are suffering, particularly in over- 
seas ports. All these factors tend to create a feeling of frustra- 
tion for owners, because they detract from the earning capacity 
of existing ships at a time of opportunity. It might perhaps 
be argued that continuance of controls, by restricting the 
efficiency of shipping, may have the advantage of warding 
off a surplus of tonnage until world trade expands, but such 
artificial limitations on shipping efficiency are more likely to 
reduce it below the requirements of world trade, and also to 
handicap British shipping vis-a-vis its competitors. This is true 
of passenger liners and, to a smaller degree, of tankers. Employ- 
ment for both these types of ship is assured for years, owing to 
the demand for travel, migration and oil: yet the former are 
seriously affected by delays in reconversion and the latter by 
delays in delivery from the berths. 

The effect of long-distance air transport is not yet certaif. 
Only ships which rely mainly on passengers for revenue afe 
likely to be affected, and the results neither of British and 
American airlines nor of Cunard White Star so far indicate that 
sea transport is falling out of favour. The entry of the Queen 
Elizabeth on the North Atlantic run last October, in fact, caused 
much concern to airline operators, and the re-entry of the Queen 
Mary next week is not likely to reduce it. It is not altogether 
a matter of luck that these two liners should have survived the 
war, despite their energetic and unhesitating use as military 
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transports. The foresight which led to their building amply 

the Government during the war and for several years 
they may be expected to reward their owners and earn valuable 
dollars. Their replacement, however, will eventually raise 
formidable problems, the solution of which may be much 
influenced by technical advances in marine engineering when the 
time comes. On the more distant passenger trades, a certain 
readjustment will probably be necessary when the -Indian and 
Far Eastern situation becomes clearer, but there is reason to 
suppose that, migration and repatriation apart, sea transport 
requirements will best be met by fast liners which carry more 
specialised cargo and fewer passengers than before the war. Of 
such ships there is a world deficiency which only new building 
can make good. ‘ 

In the movement of bulk commodities, shortages of tonnage 
can be alleviated by the more efficient employment and alloca- 
tion of ships and cargoes. The forthcoming transfer of certain 
executive work in this connection from the Ministry of Trans- 
port to the industry (October is mentioned as a likely date) 
will give it an opportunity to demonstrate how British shipping 
resources can best be used in existing circumstances of shortage. 
The power of the Minister of Transport to license or to direct 
voyages will in no way be restricted, but the return to more 
normal commercial methods of chartering on the Baltic Ex- 
change should help to restore London’s position as the world’s 
chartering centre. The success of British shipowners and ship- 
brokers in this task, however, will necessarily be conditioned by 
future cargoes—a matter on which the continuance of bulk 
purchasing has a marked and disputed influence. 

The more gradual relaxation of control over freight rates, 
compared with 1920, has done much to prevent the consequences 
of a sudden boom: indeed, free freights have been known to 
fall below schedule rates. A sudden fall in general rates would 
seriously affect the earnings of British tramp companies, for the 
present level of freights has to cover the regrettable absence of 
adequate outward bulk cargoes, particularly of coal. The 
prospects for the tramp industry depend very largely on the 
expansion of trade and the resumption of coal exports. The 
worst disaster for British shipping would be a recrudescence of 
economic nationalism and its concomitant, state subsidies for 
merchant fleets. Against national Treasuries, even the strong 
financial reserves of British companies, so essential for survival 
in the lean years, may dwindle away. 

The accompanying table relates these reserves to the 
liabilities for new tonnage on existing contracts—which do 
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not represent the total costs of post-war building programmes. 
Present indications suggest that the industry will need generous 
financial resources to restore the efficiency of its fleets and, 
possibly, to provide a buffer of strength against the possibility 
of some future decline in earnings from the present level. Most 
companies, in addition, have maintained a handsome margin 
between their ordinary share earnings and their dividend pay- 
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' | 3. ZAz2 | Div. (a) | per Cent. 
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% % % | £000’s | £000" % 1s GyL si di’ 
Linir COMPANIES 
Cunard Steam Ship 
(Dec. 31st, 46) ...... | Nil 12-6 | 18-2 tT t 10 | §6 O;/ 311 6 
Peninsular and Oriental | 
Steamship (Sept. 30th, | | 
et eee eee 8-2 | 26-8 | 20-7 | 7,500 | 14,386 12 66 6/310 9 
Union Castle Mail Steam- | j 
ship (Dec. 31st, °46).. Nil 19-5 | 25-88) 3,700 4,469 8 40 01:4 0 0 
| 
CARGO AND MIXED 
COMPANIES 
Cairn Line (Dec, 3lst, ’46) 5:4 | 19-2 | 4-7 woo 736 741,16 01413 9 
(10/- 
Stock 
Units) 
Furness Withy 
(April 30th, 46) ..... 5-0 79 9-7 (a) 4,323 7 40 613 9 6 
John I. Jacobs | 
(Dec. 51st, °46)....3.- 46-8 | 43-0 | 55°3 348 123 20 65 61313 4 
(12/- 
|Shares) | 
(a) {1 shares unless otherwise stated. (b) Atter charging £600,000 tor repairs. 
c) Deficit. + Figures for Cunard White Star: Liabilities ior new tonnage £5,486,700; 


net current assets £8,537,733. (d) 120,000 d.w. tons building. 


ments—a feature perhaps most marked in the recent record of 
John I. Jacobs, though it is present to a considerable degree 
among the passenger companies. Many of the shares listed in 
the table are evidently valued on the basis that some increase in 
dividends should be forthcoming during the next year or two. 
Yet it is perhaps questionable whether holders of shipping 
shares will participate in the present earnings boom except at 
the fringe. The best shipowners are the most cautious, and at 
this time of possibly peak earning power it is not difficult to 
discern the arguments in their favour. But one can have too 
much even of caution, and shipping shareholders—who know 
that their directors will never be profligate—will expect some 
modest recognition of the fortunes of the industry. If they 
are disappointed, the present level of shipping shares can hardly 
be maintained. 


Business Notes 


Support for Tired “ Daltons’’ ? 


This has been another bad week for the gilt-edged market, 
which added the trouble in Burma and Indonesia to its many 
worries and was quite unable to stem a further fall in prices. The 
gains in the recent rally are now wholly extinguished, and Old 
Consols have fallen further below 90, with 2} per cent “ Daltons ” 
Teaching new low levels. Yet the dreary situation is not without 
its piquancy—especially for those financial scribes who, despite 

abuse and ill-informed accusations of partiality now so 
regularly levelled at them, still manage to mingle a little humour 
in what Mr Tom Johnston, ably following the Chancellor, calls 
their “dismal prognostications.” 


The high light this week has been the result of the North of 
Scotland Electricity issue, of which, confounding all market 
Prophets, no less than 71 per cent was teken up—all but a frac- 
tion by subscribers north of the border. True, it might have been 
feasonable to look for stags in the Highlands; but there were 
certainly no such animals among those who thus swiftly rallied 
to the relief of the “ public stag”—the National Debt Commis- 
Sioners—for this stock looked even dearer when the lists were 
opened than it did upon the first announcement. One smal! deal 
Stumoured to have been put through at three points discount, but 


the loyalty of tight holders has ensured a nominal market enjoving 
the fantastic quotation of 96-1or. The “success” of this issue 
is indeed a Pyrrhic triumph for the Chancellor, whose rallying 
cries for British patriots evoked no response, but who now finds 
that Scottish patriots prefer smaller returns from the stocks of 
their own public boards than they could obtain from those of the 
British Government. Perhaps they have not noticed that the 
Electricity stock is Treasury guaranteed ? 

On a more sober plane, the City remains at a loss to under- 
stand the attitude of the authorities in the face of the decline. 
Sections of the market are now in danger of seizing-up in such 
fashion that only another violent turn in the whole mechanism 
will restore freedom of movement—unless the authorities apply 
some lubricant where the friction is greatest. There were rumours 
this week of small support for the irredeemable (or should one 
say, irretrievable ? “ Daltons,” which admittedly are looking very 
weary. However that may be, setting sentiment aside, it is else- 
where in the market that the lubrication process might be more 
effective. The steady stream of (presumably) mainly industrial 
sales of the short bonds, in-a market lacking the normal insti- 
tutional offtake, has had effects closely paralleling those of the 
autumn of 1945. Then heavy sales of shorts (for the purpose of 
financing purchases of the last of the 3 per cent Savings Bonds) 
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quickly took up all the slack in the discount market which pro- 
vides the main jobbing cushion. Now, despite the intervening 
50 per cent expansion of Lombard Street resources, the same 
thing is happening, with the result that prices of the shorts, in- 
stead of being determined by the fine yield basis to which the 
discount houses can work (mainly by reason of their special tax 
position), are marginally fixed by the appetites of the outside 
ring of buyers. It is now possible to obtain gross redemption 
yields of some 2} per cent on five-year bonds (the 2} per cent 
National War Bonds, 1951, return £2 2s. 4d. per cent gross 
to the earliest date and £2 4s. 11d. per cent to the latest, whilst 
the comparable yields for the 1952-54 issue are £2 6s. 6d. and 
£2 7s. 6d. respectively). If the normal margin between yields on 
these shorts and those on the medium-longs is put at no more 
than ? per cent—and it has been more than that recently—these 
prices for the shorts are discounting a yield of fully 3 per cent 
from the longs when the market is in equilibrium. If the effect 
is not to spread right through the list, the authorities will surely 
need to restore flexibility to the short market. 


* * ; * 


Finance Bill Postscript 


Last week’s debate on the third reading of the Finance 
Bill was necessarily little more than a postscript. But even 
postscripts can be worth reading, and this one was notable for a 
contribution from Mr Oliver Stenley which, for insight and 
delicacy of wit, was outstanding evén by the standards of his 
speeches. The Finance Bill emergéd-from Committee greatly 
improved on numerous points of detail, but—except for the large 
changes in the clauses dealing with retirements and pensions 
schemes—with little alteration in principle. Necessarily, no further 
change was expected at the third reading, and none was made. 
Nor has the Government thrown any fresh light upon its policy 
on the more contentious issues. The anomalous Distributed Profits 
tax, and the still more anomalous Bonus Issues tax, go to the 
Statute Book in broadly the shape in which they were initially 
cast ; the prolonged discussions between the Opposition and the 
experts on the one hand, and the Government with its mainly 
political motives in these matters on the other, have done little or 
nothing to bridge the chasm between the opposing points of view. 

Mr Dalton’s main contribution—and it was a useful one—was 
to survey the tax concessions and changes which have marked the 
progress of the Bill. In the field of Customs and Excise and 
motor taxation thes: changes (mainly in purchase tax and in the 
arrangement for supply of tobacco to old-age pensioners) will cost 
about £10} million this year and £175 to £18} million in a full 
year. Inland Revenue concessions—chiefly the exemption of trans- 
fers to charities from the increased stamp duty—will cost 
£1,000,000 this year and £9,000,000 in a full year. 

On the wider issues of economic policy, the Chancellor’s speech 
unfortunately contributed nothing at all. It simply demonstrated 
his own “ Bourbonism,” if not in capacity for Jearning, at least 
in incapacity for forgetting. Upon his Budget accounting he 
remains unrepentant and unmoved by the consensus of expert 
criticism, still preening himself upon the reality of his “record” 
surplus—with Mr Glenvil Hall lamely rallying to his support 
by claiming that he had looked “only yesterday ” at the returns 
and there saw the surplus, “ bogus or not,” in the “kitty in hard 
cash.” On thet point all that need be said is that the experts have 
looked at the returns, too. Unhappily, there is a reality behind 
these apparently petty squabbles pitched on the plane of book- 
keeping. By juggling with the accqunts the Chancellor is able 
to claim that his policy is doing what it is not-——restraining in- 
flationary pressures. But on the really vital aspect of current 
economic policy, the Chancellor does not even seek debating points 
to demonstrate that he is doing the right thing. He says frankly 
that “this Budget does not directly touch” the crucial problem 
of the overseas deficit, and “ indeed purely fiscal measures cannot 
do the major part of what would,be required in that field.” 
Perhaps not. But they could do a great deal more than the 
Chancellor either contemplates or seems to realise. 


* * * 


Russian Trade Deadlock 


The optimistic prospects last week-end of concluding a 
trade agreement with Russia have been followed first by doubts 
and finally by a definite breakdown. As this issue goes to press, 
one siender—very slender—hope remaans, for Mr Harold Wilson, 
who was to have returned from MOScow to London on Thursday, 
has agreed to stay on for one or two days more. 
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The agreement broke down on grain prices. Reports 
that the Russians were willing to accept a price about half-way 
between the American and Canadian lIevels—say $2 a bushel, og 
approximately £20 a ton—whereas Britain was unwilling to 
above the Canadian price of $1.55. In view of Britain’s 
need for increased grain imports, the British objection to the 
Russian demands needs elucidation. The quantities of grain 
involved were 6,500,000 tons over four years, worth some £13 
million. In addition, the financial concessions offered by Britain 
in mitigation of the outstanding debt due from the Russians would 
have been equivalent to.a further £18 million. Thus the de 
as a whole would have involved a total cost to Britain ¢ 
£148 million over four years, As this sterling would have bee 
currently earned, it would have been convertible, at Russia’s opti 
into hard currencies, and might have led to an additional Strain og 
British dollar reserves. “he Russians intimated that they would 
like to purchase steel rails, timber-cutting machinery, and 9j 
equipment—all of which Britain could sell in dollar areas ang 
some of which, like oil equipment, it has itself to purchase from 
the dollar area. Thus, from the Britain viewpoint, the whole g 
the £148 million had to be considered as potentially convertibk 
into dollars. 

This factor alone might not have led to a breakdown in th 
negotiations, for it would seem that Britain, in addition, was unable 
to concede a higher price for grain to the Russians because of 
the stand she took last April at the International Wheat Confer. 
ence ; this ended unsatisfactorily because Britain refused to lk 
party to an agreement fixing prices at what it considered to 
too high a level. It would be paradoxical, to say the least, if 
Britain now agreed to pay higher prices to Russia, and if it did, 
there would be no alternative but to accept the Internation 
Wheat Agreement at the next Conference. Moreover, the 
Canadian wheat contract, which was concluded at favourabk 
prices to this country, evoked considerable Canadian opposition, 
particularly from the grain merchants. These two reasons wer 
sufficiently strong, politically, to prevent the British delegation in 
Moscow from offering higher long-term prices than those fixed 
under existing contracts. 

The timber contract has already been signed, and although it 
is not linked specifically to a wheat agreement, both sides wer 
discussing the two in conjunction. Thus it may be that even the 
small amounts of timber agreed upon will not in fact-be shipped 
to this country. The moral to be drawn from these negotiations 
is simple and depressing. As state trading authorities have to com 
cern themselves with political consistency as well as economk 
factors, their forecasts and precedents cannot afford to be wrong 
That many have been so wrong in the past, and so permanently 
binding for the future, causing the British taxpayer or industy 
to bear the burden, must surely add to misgivings about govern 
mental purchasing. 

* * * 


Coal Outlook—No Change 


The coal debate on Thursday last week again brought unde 
review the only too familiar facts of the coal situation, and i 
offered no new evidence of any firm prospect of achieving th 
target of 200 million tons by the end of the year. Government 
spokesmen declined to project the current production trend into 
an estimate for 1947, but concentrated their attention instead 0 
short-term plans for increasing output. These schemes—sud 
as the “ concentration of. coal faces,” more intensive work at selected 
collieries, training schemes for labour and the development of drit 
mining—are entirely praiseworthy. But such prescriptions wil 
have to produce results quickly if the 1947 coal programme is # 
be achieved. On present evidence it seems much more likely tha 
the year’s output will not exceed the recent estimate of the Parle 
mentary and Scientific Committee of 195 million tons. 

Coal production totalled 106 million tons in the first 28 week 
of this year, leaving 94 million tons of the 200 million ton targé 
to be won in the last 24 weeks. This will require an averagt 
weekly production of 3,900,000 tons, including the weeks of lowe 
production in the holiday period. Provisional production figurt 
for the first two weeks of July reveal outputs of barely 3,800,00 
and 3,500,000 tons respectively. If production were to 
down half-way between these figures for July and August, @ 
average production of 4,100,000 tons would have to be achieved 
from September and December to reach the target. The bes 
weekly figure since the five-day week was introduced in May wai 
just Over 4,000,000 tons, If the present labour force could cor 
sistently raise the same output during the last four months of th 
year as it did in the first enthusiasm of the five-day week, th 
gap would still be of the order of 100,000 tons a week. ‘Toward 
filling this, some 30,000 tons a week could be obtained if unoffici 
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could. be eliminated. If a further 6,000 face workers 
COR? be teaided kad draftek WD’ mines by the closing weeks of 
Sis yen we tee Sweet Get neers oe 
t under this year’s target © hg ed cas prigaians 
It is possible to const figures to close the gap on such 


to 
labour recruitment has fallen, and is now no 
rate of 400 a week, which would provide a total f 
728,000 workers by the end of the year unless 
workers improves. in any 
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j event, increased out 
largely on the reduction of voluntary absenteci 
increasing. Imported coal from America and 
perhaps a million tons. to supplies between now and 
but the critical margin amounts to two or three million tons of 
coal, and this will determine whether industry can keep going 
without serious interruption next winter. The Ministry of Fu 
end Power is now working out the winter allocations ; they will 
need no reminder that the fuel crisis last February was caused 
by a shortfall of only two million tons—and cost about £200 million 
in exports alone. 
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Drawings on the Loan 


Hopes that the accelerated. rate of drawings on the dollar 
credits in recent months might conceivably reflect precautionary 
measures 50 as to permit a ing of the demands after 
July 15th now seem doomed to disappointment. Last week two 
further drafts on the dollar loan wer: announced from’ Washington 
within only two days, and although the real interval of drawings 
was probably longer than this, there was certainly a fresh draft 
in each of three successive weeks, the latest being £374 million 
in the “ Revenue return week.” ended on July 19th. Previously 
the shortest interval between any two drafts had been a fortnight 
and from February 22nd to June 7th the interval was invariably 
three weeks,. It is true that the amount-drawn on each-occasion 
was then usually {50 million, whereas the latest drafts have been 
for smaller amounts, but the fact remains that drawings in the 
first three weeks of July have reached the alarming total of 
£100 million. This brings the rotal demands on the US credit 
up to £612} million, so that the amount still remaining to be 
drawn is only £325 million, as the following table shows. 


Approx. 
U:S. Credit: Ww 
Amount Drawn* Average 
1946 £mn. gma. 
Jee 1ith.to Dec. 31st .00. . ., 150 6-3 
ate avs. “Eee 
POWER sins dvs wine 25 
March 15... 2 <<. ¢s% . §0 
First quarter ... 2.0.25. 125 9-6 
Agel 5... 2398845 50 
bay 17... ae eee 
FUE Fis oe cnetsastiss 50 
Pe oe, ce ec 25 murean te 
Second quarter ee Os x . # 7 2374 | 18-3 : 
Were: et 37} 
orphan Wignaiins Vag i a Sens 
’ 19 ae were .* “* Fs 37} i . : : é a 





Total drawings at July 19 612 
Unutilised fed fe oe , py ot tot 73 
* In Revenue Return weeks ended on dates shown. 

As has previously been pointed out in these columns, it can- 
not be taken for granted that the dollars. are spent (or earmarked 
against known commitments) immediately they are drawn. There 
was always a possibility that Britain was still adding to her hidden 
reserves of gold and. hard currency, the gross. total of which rose 
by no less than £100 million in the second half of 1946, the 
latest period for which figures aré available. It is noteworthy, 
too, that Mr Dalton, in the debate on import ‘policy, emphasised 





_A more realistic approach would have concentrat 
_dustry’s two basis problems—the supply and distribution of build- 
+ and the need for increased output 
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alleged breach of an agreement will be subjected to investig 
both by the Regional Board and by the Electricity Sub-commi 


Government hopes that these powers will be required only ver 
excepti , and that industry generally will co-operate Tokay 
tarily in making the scheme work. e oe “ 
The situation is such, as Mr Isaacs emphasised, that “ drastic 
plans ” to safeguard power supplies are needed. The demand 


for, 
electricity is now 70 per cent greater than it was in 1939, a a 


steadily rising, and the progress made with the renovation 





expansion of generating plant, though assisted by the priority — 
accorded earlier this year, was never expected to be sufficient to — 
bridge the gap between total generating capacity and maximum 


demand. Industrial users consume about half of the total amount — 
of electricity, and it is from them that the main economics ate 


sought, the aim being to transfer one-third of the industrial load ~ 


outside the normal daytime hours. The renewed «ppeal for con- 


tinued economies by domestic, shop and office users is ae 


for inadequate co-operation on their part might absorb much of 
the saving made by industry. 


The question of whether any disciplinary action will be taken 
against workers, who refuse to comply with union instructions — 


and work the shifts required of them has been left surprise 
union leaders at the national level — 
ions for night shift and overtime ~ 


ingly vague. Employer and 
may agree on terms atid 





working—for which an analogy may be found in the recent agret= 
ment in the engineering industry for accepted night shift rates, — 
normal rates for Saturday mornings where these are workzd 0 


make up the 44-hour week and normal overtime rates for any — 
hours beyond 44. But individual workers in the factories may — 
resist what they might, regard as a threat to the five-day week, — 


even though the total number of normal ‘working hours is not 
affected, and there may be reluctance, genuine or otherwise, against 


working night shifts. ‘Will the worker have any right of appeal — 


in these circumstances, and who will be the arbiter ? And what 
happens to works which fail to get a sufficient muster of labout 
on late shift ?. Have they any appeal against the retiming of theit 
permitted hours, or must they suffer loss of production? Mr 
Isaacs takes the view that these things are best left to the unions, 
but ¢xperience shows that union a ity is not always sufficient 
to ensure the practical co-operation of the rank and file. 


* * * 


Building Materials and Output Incentives 


A resolution passed this week by the Amalgamated Union of 


Building Trade. Workers, calling for,a, State ration for the 
building industry can be dismissed as a political gesture rather 
than a serious contribution to the problem of building new houses. 
ee tee 
worker. 


*® 


success. The problem is to devise a system of distribution which 


fell” would ensure that the limited supplies of materials are used on 
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building by ‘the licensing authorities that is, 

the local authorities. - But ‘the’ diverse tride” channels ‘by’ 

materials reach a larg> number of firms, mnging ftom 

ing contractors to a’ host of jobbing buikie : 

umple scope for a flourishing Pieeteais 
scheme om eh rc 


Alternative: schemes have ‘all rey er oe ye 
finding man-power to tert ‘and supervise ‘a Whsectight athe 
scheme. It now seems probable that the list of priority materials 
will be reduced, but that the revised WBA’ scheme will be tein- 
forced by sanctions. ‘This: would ‘at least have the merit of Te- 
ducing the amount of’ form and of ‘concentrating the 
industry’s energies on its job ‘of’ building ‘ho 
But it is no substirute for the only satisfacrory solution—to produce 
sufficient building matecials’ to ( obviate the need for ‘rationing and 
controls. 

This may be a remote’ dream ‘ar present, but it is not so 
fantastic as the proposal to nationalise the building. industry, 
which has been aired at Worcester this week. ‘Such proposals 
completely overlook the fact that the building industry needs not 
an increasingiy complex central administration, but more realistic 
calculation of the output which existing building resources can 
provide, given the optimem distribution of materiais. 
The unions’ pre-occupation. with, the. idea. thar .more. centsal 
planning is. a, panacea. for. the.industry’s , ills .is..on .a..par. with 
the further discussion at Worcester. that. an increase in. wages, 
itrespective of am increase in output, can be secured, without .in- 
creasing building: costs. . The war-time: defence regulations which 
forbade incentives payments to building operatives.is being relaxed 
this week, and the Government will no, Jonger. reserve powers 10 
fix a ceiling for wages... The way. will thus, be. open for both: sides 
of the industry to mezgotiate wages and conditions of work. without 
the restraint of a fixed minimum forthe industry.;; This has long 
seemed the most promising. line of development, in saising build- 
ing output, and the union showed, belated signs of amore realistic 
approach to. the: building problem on Wednesday when it gave its 
executive: power to join - een’ wah the ‘ employers on 
incentive snbemete:! 


Bank Deposits Rise Again 


The complete figures for the seen Gr ‘banks as at eae 
when compared with those for the May “make-up,” rather spoil 
the pattern. which had begun to. emerge of a declining tendency 
in bank deposits. During, the month, net bank deposits, rose be} 
£58.9 million ‘. a level. ped ate a shade beyond the nee: reached 
last, January, my. Sones last ycar,, of. course, the position is 
greatly improv hy Tie, I Pt deposits rose by: no. less. than 
£112 million, - The extent of past month’s rise is, however, 
a little unexpected, and: sits i T Gea Mr Dalton’s | latest, self. 
congratulation. on: the. size .of his book-keeping ‘surplus, in the. 
national accounts... Of the recent. adie bah bank credit,.a, sub- 
stantial proportion. was, created ly for the requitements 
of the public as distinct from the mils ie sarees 
during the.. month.,.rose by, investments , by 
£9,500,000. But. even of the it created. under both. these. heads 
is regarded. as,“ private”. finance, there..would. still eee £20: 
million of additional. finance ostensibly required. for Gorerencaeah 
purposes. .Yet..in the. five weeks to..end-June, the Ex 
return figures suggested. that, the Government should have 
a met surplus :of resources. 

The “above-line” account eel a surplus of. £10. million ; 
net payments. to. small, savers. were roughly balanced, by. net 
receipts from Tax Reserve Certificates; and “ below-line” i 
goings (loans to local authorities, War Damage Payments, Post- 
War Credits, etc.) totalled £40 million, thus leaving a net deficit 
of about £30 million. But during the the Government 
received £30 million by way. of gifts from {the ‘Australian and 
New Zealand authorities and ang. nleo.siten dar 7: ue, on 1be Bert 
American, ng _ds true, 

“new.” money. for 
than half—of..the. ian funds, had. 
to the Treasury. Kei rue, tow tnt ae ub 
struck after seatenee sem 
Period. £40... 
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Meanwhile, of: pacticubiecdanestet sacdi eedged mares in in 
the further. increase Sempaneninins the «clearin 
investment holdings, which. now ‘stand at: the: new high hovel ef 
£1,479 million, compared: with £1,382 ciseoereubeniets te 
month’s increase, of £94 million, is approximately the ‘same as 
that which occurred in. May. ‘By. the standards: of the: heavy 
purchases of 1945-46, this, is, of course, a’ modest: movement, but 
it affords a complete answer to the suggestions recently made— 
ev.dently on political grounds—that the banks have bece partly tc 
blame for the change of climate in the oe market. At the 
same time, it is worth aon theti {the imenth’s* increase ‘is 
principally attributable to. the ne of one b 
the’* Big Five” 
and one of them—the N. Lae uted it 
folio: by 16 ellion id the Epcse OF tw Menino 
In money market circles’it has been s ore 
authorities really want to induce the banks to 
support for the gilt-edged | Aris the right course 
the Treasury to switch its g debt pottwian s 
Treasury deposit poe: OR g e bills, This. polic: 
played an important part during the hase when. 
rae er ‘securities aggressiv we 
clearing banks’ money market af git to. sepont 
fortable (at least by contrast wi 
2 is herman questionable Siether would have 
If the banks feel that their wad sowed 
To eke more cautious than in the past, one would ha ugh 
the mere increase 'in the volume of their test Keb cones $, at the 
expense of a decline in TDRs with their on} ¥ aig higher 
interest yield, would not by itself induce hea to change. their 
policy.” A more promising line of action, assuming that the depart- 
ments are reluctant to support the market. 
would simply be to increase the volume. of clearing .bank.cash by 
epen market operations. Even this expedient would not be certain 
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in its’ results, but, now that the banks’ work (6. a virtually’ stable. 
conctivably be more effective’ than’ it ‘wouid | 
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What Price Cunard: White Star? 8 
The City has BEES. Riih Shea ai GR NS ara 


Steam Ship to 
ite Star from. 


uire the balance. of 3,800,000: shares. in Cunard | 
SN, Py ay ey -OSN Reali- | 


tion holds. 1,274,216 shares, and has. the. tight to. receive. the | 
proceeds of realisation.of BS Aiae | shares, saree Ws Treasury 


and the Ministry of Finance: for N 

£3,274,378. These two authorities refused to 
prepared by the directors of the OSN Realisation 
shareholders would retain an teas in the Cunard 
shares held by the company and 
ve the Cunard cash offer was received. 
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ite Star 


pproximately 50. per cent.of the voting xights of the “B” and 
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* Queens ” and the Mauretania in service, and a little later the new 
CaoteA fleet which will 


be well placed 10 take full advantage 

ois ides teat Came Wi tee athe Atlantic route. 

Re eee nome deer ait tanetne 

but the eerie replacement will involve 

Cunard White Star in a tal outlay at high costs, 
which must be shan ows coteee exten. 

Both bulls and have their share of the argument about 


the’ proper value of Cunard White Star shares. As for the con- 
sequences fo: OSN Kealisation, it the offer is accepted, it is 
worth recalling that not so long ago the “B” shares could be 
bought for less than a shilling, and though an arrangement which 
would give them a payment of 112s. a share—the “C” holders 
would get 99s. 8d.—may not please a holder who boughi them at 
over £6, there will be others with every reason to be satisfied. 
uae amissa salva. Cunard Steamship £1 ordinary shares have 
been a rising market up to 56s. since the announcement of the 
offer, and if the purchase price for the Cunard White Star shares 

is considered too low by the shareholders of OSN Realisation, 
ay have in Cunard Steam Ship ordinary shares a ready-made 
gangway by which io get aboard again where they may perhaps 
enjoy one day the benefits of the bargain at sea. 


* x * 


Uruguay Rail and Utility Pointers 


The Payments agreement between Britain and Uruguay, 
published this week, confirms the broad outline of the settlement 
of the accumulated balances which was given in a Business Note 
on page 119 of last week’s issue. But the formal document does 
not offer any specific basis of estimation for the sale of the British- 
owned railway undertakings on the lines which the optimists were 
expecting a weck ago. Accumulated balances totalliug £17 mil- 
lion are for disposal. Of this, £1,700,000 is to be placed to a 
Transferable Account in instalments; {1,800,000 is earmarked 
for the Montevideo Trams purchase (already agrecd) and 
£250,000 for Uruguayan Government _expenditure in London. 
These provisions having been made, it is further agreed that 
£4,000,000 is to be earmarked towards the purchase of the trans- 
port undertakings before the end of next year; a d ion will 
be leaving Britain this year to discuss the terms. F > a sum 
of £3,000,000 is earmarked towards the purchase of the utility 
a wale at Nanetreen, Seabee purchase of the railways 
is agreed, a ae Sater will be credited to the Transfer- 
able Ate All these actual or potential commitments total 


























In addition to the Por Statistical Summary ” 
appears. weekly in The Economist, a full service cet 
statistical and ao information appears weekly io 


Records and Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist 


Records and Statistics.is a separate, self-contained 
weekly publication of from 16 to 24 pages. It includes 
not only many statistical tables but also factual records 
of public affairs, including Parliamentary activities and 
digests of state papers, and industrial and commercial 
ceports from home and overseas. It is believed to be 
the most comprehensive. statistical and factual teport 
appearing anywhere in the world. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement to The 
Economist is veitabie by postal subscription only. The 
subscription, which may be sent direct to this office or. 
through a newsagent, is 30s. per annum. For those who 
ace already direct postal *Tatscribers to The Economist, 
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authorities. In any event, the two companies, whose 
are well secured and close to par, and whose ordinary onthe 
at 157 for the Water and 127} for the Gas undertaking do 
offer quite the same scupe as the railways for a relatively a 
purchase by the Uruguayan Government. 


x * x 


Bulls in Rubber 


* The London rubber market recently has been decidedly 


cheerful and prices have risen substantially. A month ago, 

the Study Group had met in Paris, the Singapore price for 
stood at 27 cents a Ib.; by the close of the meeting on July ait 
had fallen to 253 cents, while the price on Tuesday la 
32} cents—a rise of 27 per cent from the low point. rica Oe 
however, military operations in Indonesia, and in particular 
reported ‘Dutch capture of a stock of 20,000 tons of ru 
See ee Both Mincing Lane 
the 


predominate in this demand: firstly, the notorious American 
Government Order R1 which regulates the proportion of sym 


thetic to natural in any manufactured rubber product ; and, 


secondly, the American demand for tyres. Certain minor modifi- 
cations have already been made to Rt, but no substantial change 
is likely until Congress decides the permanent level of 
rubber capacity—on which the current guess favours 300,000 tons 
a year. At this rate, current consumption of natural rubber 
would have approximated to about 750,000 tons, as against an 
actual consumption of $40,000 tons in 1946. Congress is un- 
likely, however, to take action before the beginning of next 
As for the American demand for tyres, that is likely to 
unless industrial activity falls sharply. But any falling off in thi 
demand will be quickly reflected in the US consumption of rubber, 
Britain’s rubber consumption has recently been restricted 
the lack of the channel black, which is obtained from the Uni 
States, for the manufacture of tyres. Nevertheless, as British 
consumption represents little more than 10 per cent of world’s 


natural rubber production, it will have a smaller relative effect on 
the market. 


ae be the basis of the market’s present firmness. 
holders are not faced with such a serious cost problem as the 


estates and they produce a significant proportion of total 
rubber output. 
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Sweden’s Sterling i 
The new ts agreement negotiated with Sweden illus- 
trates clearly 1 afrangements that are being made with non- 


‘of current sterling has 
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made for immobilising balances. The previous’ 


agreement’ with Sweden set no limits to the amount of sterling” 
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American demand for natural rubber and are less frightened — 
by the spectre of synthetic rubber production. Two factors 
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remained on special account at the /end-of 194s: 6B:500;200 










in respect of sterling’ balances acquired from Norway and of £13 
million by Sweden's own current accumul tons of st ling, 
be held in the Riksbank’s No. 1 account ¥ 


This sterling ‘may be used for mi: 
any ET sat Sadik A ebro } 
sterling that Sweden will be prepared to hold in this’ for 
excess acquired by the provision of kronor will ‘bee ‘alah 
into gold. Similarly, the Bank of England’s maximum holding of 
kronor has been fixed at arene, st ber oat f this figure 
payment will be made in gold. re nts thus co fig oy 
the three concepts of expendability, convertibility and block ne 
x 4 
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Growing Trade Deficit | =, 

Exports in June, at £93 million, reached the highest figure 
for any month since the end of the war. The direct effects of 
the fuel crisis are largely past, but the indirect ones Lave neces- 
sarily kept the total at a. lower level than the intended target. 
On the basis of notional months of 26 working days, June exports 
reveal a sharp increase over those of May, and are well aboye the 
November level: 

Exports RECALCULATED ON Basis oF 26. Workinc Days 


on _£Mn. £Mn, 
October, 1946..., 87) anuary, 1947... 88 April, 1947... 
November, 1946.. 92 — ebruary, - 82}. May, 1947... 89 
December, 1946... 90 March, 1947 .... 82} June, 1947 101 


The volume of exports has also shown an encouraging improve- 
ment ; it has. been provisionally .estimated.at 107 per cent of the 
1938 level, compared with 104 per cent in May and 98 per cent 
in April. But a'hard and perhaps impossibly steep road has to 
be climbed before the. 140. per cent objective is reached by the 
Spring. Among the main export items the vehicles group (£14.4 
million) and machinery (£14.2 million) showed a. significant 
advance overt the May figures.. But while the increased value of 
vehicle exports accounted for more than one-third of the rise in 
total exports last month, the number of new cars shipped overseas 
was actually smaller. than, in May. 

The encoucaging, if limited, expansion in exports has been more 
than counter-balanced by the increase in imports, which totalled 
£153.8 million—the highest for-any month since July, 1920. On 
an average daily basis they. were 9 percent higher than in May 
and 4} per cent higher than in April. -Yer this rate of import 
is bringing little relief to the scarcity of raw materials stocks, and 
the trade deficit over the: past six months has been. steadily ex- 
panding. The half-year’s deficit amounted to £269 million, and 
the rapid development of the gap between import costs’ and. the 
combined value of exports and re-exports can be measured in the 
accompanying chart. ty atrvyi ¢ 
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short-term than the amount. of the total deficit.: In the firs... 
months of this year Britain's trade ; 
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In the hard currency areas, on the other hand, there were deficits 
of £99 million with the United States, with Canada and New- 
foundland £70 million, with Argentina £37 million, with Cuba 
and St. Domingo £15 million—a total foi Cacie-ogtapbiattr alone of 
£221 million, with a further £7,000,000 for ‘other South American 
states and the Philippines. This “ hard * deficit of 
£228 million, in fact, exceeds the total trade deficit for the peri 

of £212 million. Thus when full inter-converti -of foreign 
currencies is restored; the British. trade problem d be ‘some- 
what eased. Meanwhile, it is only 109 easy to see why the dollar 
credits are being exhausted at such a dangerous rate. © 


* x * 


Delays in the Shipyards 


The decreasing ottput of British shipyards is reflected in 
Lloyd’s Register shipbuilding returns for the quarter ended June 














“SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. _ 
reports. also appear in the Supplement : Cunard White Star; John Brown; General Electric.  - 


























Notes on the following company. 
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pared with 270,543 tons for the first quarter of the year, while 
in the same period the tonnage on which work was begun declined 
from 294,902 tons to 272,703 tons gross. It 1s apparent, 

that the cuts in the allocation of steel for shipbuilding may have 
a geeater effect on outpui than either the fuel crisis or the hard 
winter. The following table suggests that the output of 1,250,000 


and that ihe Minister of Transport’s more recent estimate of 
750,000 tons. is more realistic. The inevitable consequence will 
be a reduction of earnings from ships built for export and of 
British — in eens trade. 
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Merchant Suirs UNDER CoNSTRUCTION IN GREAT Britain 


Gross tone} 
LR Te ) 
Percentage 
Quarter Ended. } > Leuached | Commenced | a | of Fearign 
§ } i rs 
Semis 1946.¢>.%- 20% |” 29.415 seonss | 1,874,873 | 20-6 
Dee, [1 ss 287.760 S3o060 «| «2.937.062 | (47 
Mar, TEBET ceo oa ld -2aeeas emo 9 | 2001715 | 25:5 


June, 9947. oo vee oe ov = | 265,698 | 2,062,949 L 28: 


The slower pace of output S heaes the at is IMhasbeaced 
even more strongly by the figures pubiished in the Statistical 
Digest, which show the tonnag: of shipping undergoing or await- 
ing repair or reconyersion. .. This four bee has increased by 500,000 
tons since the beginning. of the year and.now reaches the amazing 
total of 3,500,000. tons gross—practically 25 per cent of all the 
shipping on the United Kingdom register. The effects of this 
creeping paralysis will become more noticeable by - next spring, 
for by thaz time LARGAEO. SORE PDS SE: OTASAERN BIN. 8 present 
on charter will have been returned across the Adantic 

Ships under construction in British yards amount to 53-6 per 
cemt of the world total of 3,846,656 tons gross. Vessels building 
in foreign yards amount to 1,783,707 tons, the increase of 72,107 
tons over the previous quarter being accounted for mainly by 
fuller information from Poland and France. No returns. are 
recorded for Germany, Japan and Russia. Sweden’s share has 
increased to 266,905 :ons, France’s to 236,678 tons and Holland’s 
to 224,428. In the United States shipbuilding work has further 
declined to 183,236 tons gross. 
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Railway Charges 


Mr Barnes, who has shown some AAA during the past 
four months to grasp the nettle of increased railway charges, gave 
+ Feneah penpranin tn Sewwe sf Compenons ines dandag anata 
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Grantham In Retrospect . see Ge 


The complexities and invidious ‘aay: which 
involved in the allocation to commercial firms of rn 
owned factory space have been viyidly stated, by the 260 
disclosures in the Grantham Productions case. 
of making ‘a choice from among tival applicants in such ¢q 
were, in fact, foreseen before the end of the war, but the 
not appear to have been successfully solved. Grantham Proy 
tions, which attained public prominence in its recent but aba 
efforts to organise production of a“ people’s car” went di 


later, the caretaker Government, had already 

run by Grantham Productions to the firm of Aveling E 
for the production of: agricultural tractors. But Grantham 1. 
ductions were able to produce evidence satisfactory to the presemy — 
President of the Board of Trade that they had sufficient backEg — 
from a financial group to carry on. So the factory space was 
re“allocated to them to continue producing tractors. The Mini. 
try of Agriculture apparently made a routine examination of ‘the 
tractor’s merits for peace-time purposes but no official commacnt 
was élicited, despite questions in the House of Commons, on the — 
group’s technical credentials. The financial backing for the’ on 
enterprise was provided by a group represented in the negotiations — 
by Mr Cotton. Mr Kendall, the Independent Member for Gran. 
tham, who was responsible for building the factory and a 
it during the war, claimed thar the production of tractors. 
not cease. while these Negotiations were proceeding, 

appears thai no steel allocations were made to the company 
July, 1946, and that no tractors have been ordered by county 
agricuktural committees. By 


at between the liquidation of Grantham Productions and the 
syndicate. But since the contract has not been completed, dit 
allocation has been withdrawn. Fresh applications are ‘to be ota 
sidered by the Board of Trade. see 


<tingiiopanareibeagpiised; ae Gerunaninntertae 
because of lack of time can only increase the speculation which 
the case has caused. 
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the Finance Bill) r as oe ee er 
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grounds that the information should 
statement when it concerned the business of a single undertaking. 
It is somewhat illogical at a time when public i 
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scheduled requirements for coach 
about 1} per cent of the total bus fleet of 6,900. 
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IMPROVED. OPERATING PROFIT 
DOLLAR EARNING POTENTIAL OF FLEET 
MR F. Ai BATES’ STATEMENT 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of Mr F, A, Bates, M.C., DL, 
chairman of Cunard White Star, Limited, 
reviewing the operations of the company 
in 1946. 


EXPANDING PEACE-TIME SERVICES 


Taking now the «ccounts, it will be 
observed that our gross operating profit for 
the year at £2,040,088 shows an improve- 
ment of £566,945 over that for 1945. This 
is due in part to the imtroduction of the 
Queen Elizabeth into peace-time service, 
and also in part to the operation of our cargo 
tonnage, supported by chartered ships. 
Increases in operating surpluses are in these 
days essential to shippi companies, 
becavse they are drastically eaten imto by 
having to provide for the unknown cost of 
deferred repairs and keeping the ships up to 
date, which of course includes amenities for 
the comfort and convenience of our crews as 
well as of passengers. 

On the debit side of the profit and loss 
account depreciation is up by £90,000, for 
which the newly. acquired cargo ships are 
mainly responsible. Income tax shows a 
modesi increase over the previous year. On 
this difficult subject of tax I may say that we 
have provided for all our estimated liabilities 
to date, but it is expected that this item will 
be of an onerous character in 1947, as the 
heavy losses—including unearned wear and 
tear allowances—which the company in- 
curred in earlier years have hitherto been a 
set-off against subsequent profit and this 
relief will soon be no longer available. 

After meeting outgoings and providing for 
deferred repairs and maintenance of fleet, the 
profit for the year is £1,036,606, out of which 
itis proposed to transfer £100,000 to reserve, 
to provide a sum of £350,000 for the pension 
funds, the need for which I will refer to later, 
and to pay a final dividend of £275,000 net, 
which is the same as. last year. 


RECONVERSION ACHIEVEMENTS 


After dealing with various items in the 
balance sheet, the statement continues :— 

There has been much activity in re- 
building the company’s business on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The release of British ship- 
ping from Government control, except for a 
measure of direction through licences, began 
on March 2nd, but many passenger 
sull remain under contro! for carrying troops 
and various kinds of sub-standard traffic. The 
Queen Elizabeth was, however, returned at 
that date to be. reconditioned, and this work 
was completed in October at Southampton. 
She then proceeded to the Clyde for her 
trials and while she was lying at the Tail of 
the Bank on October 8th, the company had 
Eee Speak: emanate Sb aveeh 
Elizabeth accompanied by _ their yal 

ghnesses the Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret. Her Majesty inspected 
the ship and the Royal party remained on 
board while the vem ga to sea and under- 
went speed trails on measured mile off 
the Isle of Arran. 


The completion of the reconversion of this 
ship at Southampton enabled similar work to 
be commenced on the Queen Mary. This 
has been in progress for ten months under 
Pressure to get the ship into service, in order 
that her dollar-earning potential may be 
available to the country as quickly ‘as pos- 
sible. In this respect she will join the Queen 


Elizabeth oe ee . oe iets 
try’s rt to restore shipping i 
with all that this means to our national 
economy. When sh- sails shortly, it will 
bring to a close what I think must be re- 
garded as a remarkable performance on the 
part of John Brown & Company, the builders, 
in association with our management and staff. 
Later in the year the Mauretania was also 
returned, and her first post-war commercial 
sailing to New York was made from Liver- 
pool on April 26, 1947. In her case the work 
of reconversion was no less efficiently carried 
out at the Gladstone Dock in Liverpool by 
her builders, Cammell Laird and Co. Here 
again its successful conclusion was a triumph 
of organisation on the part of the staff of that 
company and of those of our own people at 
Liverpool specially delegated for the job. 
The Britannic, another of our large pas- 
carriers, came off Government service 
in February last, and is now in the hands 
of her builders, Harland and Wolff, at the 
Gladstone Dock in Liverpool for reconversion 
and alterations, the same team of our own 
staff which dealt with ihe Mauretania being 
engaged on this work. 


RECONVERSION IMPACT ON FINANCES 


The impact of all this work on our finances 
it is impossible at this stage to gauge, under 
the conditions which obtain to-day, or to 
assess the overall cost to the company. It is 
estimated, however, in respect of the four 
ships I have mentioned that we shall require 
to find from our own earnings between two 
and three million pounds, in addition, of 
cours?, to the recovery of amounts from the 
Ministry of Transport for that part of the 
work for which they are financially respon- 
sible. From this necessarily wide estimate of 
the company’s liabilities can be deducted 
£500,000 to cover the cost to December 31, 
1946, which has been taken care of as main- 
tenance in the 1946 accounts. 

The Government still retain control of a 
number of our passenger ships, all of which 
are much needed at the present time in our 
own business in the North Atlantic. Our 
Canadian connections in particular have been 
seriously prejudiced by the continued short- 
age of passenger ships in that trade. For 
exampie, the Canadian Government have had 
under. consideration plans to extend the 
admission of immigrants, but the absence of 
ships is having a restraining influence upon 
their ability to put these into effect. . 

The shareholders will see from the report 
the present position of our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, and will note the progress in the 
delivery of new tonnage. When the new 
ships are all in commission this will complete 
the first stage of our building programme, at 
an estimated cost of over £8,000,000. 


REPLACEMENT COSTS 


The increased cost of building new tonnage 
is obtaining a good deal of public attention 
at the present time. It is an upward move- 
meni which receives constant impetus as time 
goes by—either as-the result of the scarcity 
of supplies, increased cost of raw and finished 
materials, or reduced working hours in the 
shipbuilding yards. The effects of shortages 
and rising costs are grave and must inevitably 
impose a limit on the ability of shipowners 
to place orders, One example in our own ex- 
perience emphasises the position. - The 
Caronia, of approximately 30,000 tons, smaller 
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impossible to speak with any, degree of cer- 
tainty, ve ¢ ured to convey some 
idea of what it is costing us to ‘our fleet 

to date as we get the ships back from the 

ernment, and what we must set aside by 
way of replacement peeree in order to 
maintain our ability to’ iid as and when 


the ships outlive their usefulness. ‘There are 
all kinds of influences, political and otherwise, 
at work in the world nowadays which make 
for. the put geste se Sieg Micdbe yibnser The 
trade of the company lies almost wholly be- 
tween the American Continent and countries 
short of currency and essential to 
their needs. The restrictions imposed by 
governments anxious to preserve their finan- 
cial stability, whether in a direction of cur- 
tailment of imports or the power 
abroad of their nationals, are too well known 
to need emphasis on my part. These in- 
fluences, which seem to be gaining 


THE PENSION SCHEME 


On the subject of the transfer of £350,000 
augment the company’s pension to 
which I alluded earlier in my remarks, 1 have 
this to say. 
During the years of Ailangic depression, 
hen the vicissitudes of trade made the 
struggle to maintain company solvency v 
hard, all alike, staff and shareholders, ated 
There were cuts in salaries as well as no 
dividends; and pension prospects were 
reduced. A further weakening .of the 
position has been introduced by the fall in 
rates of interest, which cuts severely into the 


financial background and to build the com- 
pany’s finances for the future, always with 
an eye on the risks which may so easily 
I i tions in the 


Pension Funds. 

In my statement to the Cunard Company s 
Stockholders, of the 9th April last, I referred 
to the intention of the Canard Directors to 
continue the policy of improving the scale 
of pensions under that Com s scheme, 
and I now have the permi of my col- 
leagues on the Cunard Board to say that at 
the appropriate time they will recommend 
that that pany shall take parallel action 
for its staff, present and retired. 

It will remain for the directors of Cunard 
White Star Limited, after full examination, 


to warn all concerned that owing to the 
low interest rates obtainable under present 
go so far as I at first hoped. ‘The Directors, 
in taking this course in connection with the 

unds, would like to e€ on record 


Pension 

the gratitude of the company for the devoted 
te Poa ane ph Ren 
who aré applying ves sO dili 
and so successfully to the promotion of the 
company’s business. — eB 
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“ Queens ” and the Mauretania in service, and a little later the new 
Caronia—a fleet which will be well placed to take full advantage 
on 


prevailing trading 
Earnings should continue to improve during the next few years, 


but the longer-term prospect of fleet will involve 
Cunard White Star in a formidable capital outlay at high costs, 
which must be largely met from current earnings. 

Both bulls and bears have their share of the argument about 
the proper value of Cunard White Star shares. As for the con- 
sequences fo: OSN Realisation, it the offer is accepted, it is 
worth recalling that not so long ago the “B” shares could be 
bought for less than a shilling, and though an arrangement which 
would give them a payment of 112s. a share—the “C” holders 
would get 99s. 8d.—may not please a holder who boughi them at 
over £6, there will be others with every reason to be satisfied. 
Uuae amuissa Cunard Steamship {1 ordinary shares have 
been a rising market up to §6s. since the announcement of the 
offer, and if the purchase price for the Cunard White Star shares 
is considered too low by the shareholders of OSN Realisation, 
they have in Cunard Steam Ship ordinary shares a ready-made 
gangway by which to get aboard again where they may perhaps 
enjoy one day the benefits of the bargain at sea. 


* * * 


Uruguay Rail and Utility Pointers 


The Payments agreement between Britain and Uruguay, 
published this week, confirms the broad outline of the settlement 
of the accumulated balances which was given in a Business Note 
on page 119 of last week’s issue. But the formal document does 
not offer any specific basis of estimation for the sale of the British- 
owned railway undertakings on the lines which the optimists were 
expecting a week ago. Accumulated balances totalliag £17 mil- 
lion are for disposal. Of this, £1,700,000 is to be placed to a 
Transferable Account in instalments ; £1,800,000 is earmarked 
for the Montevideo Trams purchase (already agrecd) and 
£250,000 for Uruguayan Government expenditure in 
These provisions having been made, it is further agreed that 
£4,000,000 is to be earmarked towards the purchase of the trans- 
port undertakings before the end of next year ; a delegation will 
be leaving Britain this year to discuss the terms. Further, a sum 
of £3,000,000 is earmarked towards the purchase of the utility 
undertakings. If an agreement on the purchase of the railways 
is agreed, a further £1,500,000 will be credited to the Transfer- 
able Account, All these actual or potential commitments total 






































In addition to the short “ Statistical Summary ” which 
appears weekly in The » a full service of 
statistical and factual information appears weekly io 


Records and Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist 


Records and Statistics. is a separate, self-contained 
weekly publication of from 16 to 24 pages. It includes 
not only many statistical tables but also factual records 
of public affairs, including Parliamentary activities and 
digests of state papers, and industrial and commercial 
ceports from home and overseas. It is believed to be 
the most rehensive statistical and factual report 
appearing anywhere in the world. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement to The 
Economist is available by postal subscription only. The 
subscription, which may be sent direct to this office or 
through a newsagent, is 30s. per annum. For those who 
ate already direct postal subscribers to The Economist, 
the economy of posting both publications. together makes 
it possible to quote a combined su of <4. 
Subscribers to The Economist who to receive 
Records and ‘Statistics should notify this Office as soon 
as possible, but are asked mot to send any money until 
an ae is rendered. ft is See re it is no 

er possible to supply back numbers of Records 
a Statistics or to date subscriptions back. 
ae shortage also makes it impossible to supply 


Bo age For a limited time, however, sut ers 
and Statistics will be if Bier wish, 
o cancel any unexpired portion of a subscription. 
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£12} million. The balance of £4§ million is available to Ur 
towards meeting the purchase prices for the transport, 1 wt 
undertakings, and for the repatriation of its sterling debt. 
It is instructive to compare these agreed releases of Un 
balances with the present market valuation of the 
may be affected. After their reaction this week, the total y 
the railway stocks (on which interest atrears exceed Gre D 
lion) is £6,166,000. The Montevideo Water and Gas 
ings have a present market capitalisation of £3:918,000. Ag 
current value of the sterling bonds now outstanding on the Jj 
don market is approximately £15,946,000. The funds Pay clear 
sufficient to cover the full market prices of the railway and wy 
stocks, and to leave about £1,750,000 towards the repatriatig 
debt. But it will be noted that the agreement lays down no 
limit for the completion of a purchase agreement for the 
undertakings, and there is no immediate arrangement for a p 
tiating mission to discuss this matter with the Urug 
authorities. In any event, the two companies, whose deben; 
are well secured and close to par, and whose ordinary stocks gt 
at 157 for the Water and 1274 for the Gas undertaking dog 
offer quite the same scope as the railways for a relatively 
purchase by the Uruguayan Government, 


* x * 


Bulls in Rubber 


* The London rubber market recently has been deci 
cheerful and prices have risen substantially. A month ago, bef 
the Study Group had met in Paris, the Singapore price for R 
stood at 27 cents a Ib.; by the close of the meeting on July off 
had fallen to 25} cents, while the price on Tuesday last w 
32} cents—a rise of 27 per cent from the low point. Since the 
however, military operations in Indonesia, and in particular the 
reported Dutch capture of a stock of 20,000 tons of ber, 
have caused a fairly sharp setback. Both Mincing Lane ‘and 
the Eastern market are now expecting an expansion i 
American demand for natural rubber and are less frightened: 
by the spectre of synthetic rubber production. Two facia 
predominate in this demand: firstly, the notorious 
Government Order Ri which regulates the proportion of yn 
thetic to natural in any manufactured rubber product ; and, 
secondly, the American demand for tyres. Certain minor modifi-- 
cations have already been made to Rr, but no substantial c 
is likely until Congress decides the permanent level of eye 
rubber capacity—on which the current guess favours 300,000 
a year. At this rate, current consumption of natural rubber 
would have approximated to about 750,000 tons, as against aa 
actual consumption of 540,000 tons in 1946. Congress is 
likely, however, to take action before the beginning of next 
As for the American demand for tyres, that is likely to 
unless industrial activity falls sharply. But any falling off in 
demand will be quickly reflected in the US consumption of r ct 








Britain’s rubber consumption has recently been restricted 
the lack of the channel black, which is obtained from the 
States, for the manufacture of tyres. Nevertheless, as British 
consumption represents little more than 10 per cent of world’ 
natural rubber production, it will have a smaller relative effect on 
the market. 

If, therefore, American demand is to become the mainstay of 
the natural rubber market, it will take several months before its 
full influence is felt. On the other hand, low rubber prices are 
likely to cause a fairly quick reaction in output from the estates 
—which are having to meet high labour costs—and report’ 
indicate that a curtailment has already occurred. This may, if 
fact, be the basis of the market’s present firmness, But the — ‘ 
holders are not faced with such a serious cost problem as 


estates and they produce a significant proportion of total 
rubber output. Ie 


* ® * A 
> 


Sweden’s Sterling b 
The new payments agreement negotiated with Sweden thas. 


made : i balances. previous: 
agreement with Sweden set no limits to the amount of ing 
which the Swedish authorities might hold as a result of providing) 
Sw currency to the of area 
“Under the new sterling so 
and amounting in all t9 some £25 million, will be immobilised 
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remained On special account at the! end of 1944; of £8;500,000 
in respect Of sterling’ balances acquired from Norway and of £13 
million by Sweden’s nS ae searaacons oF a i paces 
the previous 2 As r iS Current ster thi 

be held in the Riksbank’s No. 1 account with the Bank of England. 
This sterling may be used for making payments to residents in 
any currency area. A limit ‘of £5,000,000 has been set on the 
sterling that Sweden will be prepared to hold in this form, Any 
excess acquired by the provision of kronor will be exchangeable 
into gold. Similarly, the Bank of England’s maximum holding of 
kronor has been fixed at Kr.72,475,000, and beyond this figure 
payment will be made in gold. The arrangements thus combine 
the three concepts of expendability, convertibility and blocking. 


® * x 


Growing Trade Deficit 


Exports in June, at £93 million, reached the highest figure 
for any month since the end of the war, The direct effects of 
the fuel crisis are largely past, but the indirect ones Lave. neces- 
sarily kept the total at a. lower level than the intended target. 
On the basis of notional months of 26 working days, June exports 
reveal a sharp increase over those of May, and are well above the 
November level: 

Exports RECALCULATED ON Basis oF 26 Workinc Days 

ioe £Mn. £Mn. 
October, 1946..., 874 anuary, 1947... 88 April, 1947 .. 89. 
November, 1946. . 92 ebruary, 1947. 82} May, 1947... 
December, 1946 -. 90 March, 1947 .... 824 June, 1947 101 


The volume of exports has also shown an encouraging improve- 
ment ; it has been provisionally estimated at 107 per cent of the 
1938 level, compared with 104 per cent in May and 98 per cent 
in April. But a hard and perhaps impossibly steep road has to 
be climbed -before the 140 per cent objective is reached by the 
Spring. Among the main export items the vehicles group ({£14.4 
million) and machinery (£14.2 million) showed a. significant 
advance over the May figures.. But while the increased value of 
vehicle exports accounted for more than one-third of the rise in 
total exports last month, the number of new cars shipped overseas 
was actually smaller than in May. 

The encouraging, if limited, expansion in exports has been more 
than counter-balanced by the increase in imports, which totalled 
£153.8 million—the highest for any month since July, 1920. On 
an average daily basis they were 9 per cent higher than in May 
and 4} per cent higher than in April. Yet this rate of import 
is bringing little relief to the scarcity of raw materials stocks, and 
the trade deficit over the past six months has been steadily ex- 
panding. The half-year’s deficit amounted to £269 million, and 
the rapid development of the gap between import costs and the 
combined value of exports and re-exports can be measured in the 
accompanying chart. “i 
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In the hard currency areas, on the other hand, there were deticits 
of £99 million with the United States, with Canada and New- 
foundland £70 million, with Argentina £37 million, with Cuba 


and St. Domingo £15 million—a total for these countties alone 


of 


£221 million, with a further £7,000,000 for other South American 


states and the Philippines. This “ hard Gea te deficit 


of 


£228 million, in fact, exceeds the total trade deficit for the period 
of £212 million. Thus when full inter-convertibility of foreign 
currencies is restored, the British.trade problem should be ‘some- 
what eased. Meanwhile, it is only 100 easy to see why the dollar 


credits are being exhausted at such a dangerous rate. 
* * * 


Delays in the Shipyards 
The decreasing output of British shipyards is reflected 


in 


Lloyd’s Register shipbuilding returns for the quarter ended June 





.SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
reports also appear in the Supplement : Cunard White Star; John Brown; General Electric. 
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Notes on the following company. 








On that date work on hand was 31,234 | 
end of March and 298,006 tons higher 
ane 1 


* 


gross highe 
than at 


g 


quarter of 1946. The tonnage of ships: 

quarter, however, totalled 243,644 toms gross, - 
pent wih opases Sian for the first quarter of the year, 
in the same period the tonnage on which work was begun declined 
from 294,902 tons to 272,703 tons gross. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the cuts in the allocation of steel for shipbuilding may have 
a gteater effect on outpui than either the fuel crisis or the hard 
winter... The following table suggests that the output of 1,250,000 
tons projected in the Economic Survey—by no means optimistic 
in normal conditions—will not be achieved by a serious margin, 
and that the Minister of Transport’s more recent estimate of 
750,000 tons 1s more realistic. The inevitable consequence will 
be a reduction of earnings from ships built for export and of 
British wens in Sone trade. 


He 


Mxercnanr Sutrs uNpeR ConstrucTION IN Great Britain 


{gross tons) 
ihn oe Pr. flied nly : 5 
{ . | Total der | ge 
Quarter Ended i Launched ' Commenced Gatrention } oe 
- ist OS ——+~~-+-- 
Sept, 1946. 0....., 5208 268,015 | 360,256 | 1,874,878 20:6 
ee Re ae 287,760 | 339,060 1,957,062 | 24-7 
Mar., 1947... 270, 2%4,902 i 2,031,715 | 25-5 
June, BO6T 0 sn'se wows 243,69 i 272,703 2,062,949 8-1 


a L 

The slower pace of ourput treba the grate is illustrated 
even more strongly by the figures published in the Stazstical 
Digest, which show the tonnage of shipping undergoing or await- 
ing repair or reconversion.. This figure has increased by 500,000 
tons since the beginning. of the year and.aow reaches the 
total of 3,500,000 tons gross—practically 25 per cent of all the 
shipping on the United Kingdom register. The effects of this 
creeping paralysis will become more noticeable by next spring, 
for by that time 1,000,000 tons gross of American ships at present 
on charter will have been returned across the Atlantic. 

Ships under construction in British yards amount to 53.6 per 
cem of the world total of 3,846,656 toms gross. Vessels building 
in foreign yards amount to 1,783,707 tons, the increase of 72,107 
tons over the previous quarter being accounted for maialy by 
fuller information from Poland and France. No returns are 
recorded for Germany, Japan and Russia. Sweden’s share has 
increased to 266,905 tons, France’s to 236,678 tons and Holland’s 
to 224,428. In the United States shipbuilding work has further 
declined to 183,236 tons gross. 


* x * 


Railway Charges 


Mr Barnes, who has shown some reluctance during the past 
four months to grasp the nettle of increased railway charges, gave 
a virtual promise in the House of Commons last Monday to make 

a statement before the Recess. The Minister disclosed that the 
solemn deficiency on the railway control accounts this year 
would be £37 million, and an estimate on a similar basis for 1948 
(when in fact the railways will have passed to the British Trans- 
port Commission) indicates a deficiency ef about £28 million. 
The 1947 estimate is not far out of line with the figure suggested 
in Bre Sener: See ra ene ae 
that both estimates, for 1947. and 1948, took no account of the 
additional cost that would be if effect is given to the 
recent pe een dl wcrc th ge 
hours of railwaymen. Rough estimates of the effect of this 
recommendation indicate a total deficiency on net revenue account 
pal. a/c dt einnke cok mem decal an nacal 


Ade Tiicies estilll <u: See AGO Tol Wiaciodhing. she sambestlen 
that the railways should be subsidised to mitigate the incidence of 
increased charges on costs of production, and his reference to 
“the mecessity of making a decision to meet the existing circum- 
stances ” hardly took matters very far. Obviously a considerable 
increase in railway charges will be needed to cover the accumu- 
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Grantham In Retrospect 


The complexities and invidious decisions a 
involved in the allocation to commercial firms of Gove: 
owned factory space have been vividly illustrated. by the 
disclosures in the Grantham Productions case. The 
of making a choice from among rival applicants in suc 
were, in fact, foreseen before the end of the war, but 
not appear to have been successfully solved, . Grantham F 
tions, which attained public prominence in its recent but De 
efforts to organise production of a “ people’s car” went 
liquidation some time ago, Both the coalition Government 
later, the caretaker Government, had already allocated the fa 
run by Grantham Productions to the firm of Aveling 
for the production of agricultural tractors. But Granthet 
ductions were able to produce evidence satisfactory to the p ae . 
President of the Board of Trade that they had es Dachis 
from a financial group to carry on. So the factory spac 
re“allocated to them to continue producing tractors. The } V 
try of Agriculture apparently made a routine examination 9 
tractor’s merits for peace-time purposes but no official comment — 
was élicited, despite questions in the House of Commons, of fe 
group’s technical credentials. The financial backing for the ev 
enterprise was provided by a group represented in the negotiation 
by Mr Cotton. Mr Kendall, the Independent Member for Gane 
tham, who was responsible for building the factory and o ny 
it during the war, claimed thar the production of tractors ; 
not cease. while these Negotiations were proceeding, a 
appears that no steel allocations were made to the company 4 
July, 1946, and that no twactors have been ordered by 
agricultural committees. 7 

The factory space was allocated to the Cotton syndicate by thé 
Board of Trade upon the evidence of a binding contract, a 
at between the liquidation of Grantham Productions and th 
syndicate, But since the contract has not been the 


tg cer eh aa 


Judged by results, a mistake was made in this particular 
in placing the advantages of continuity of production and 
ment above the need for a thorough investigation into the 
nical and financial qualifications of the group and their 
But that does not seem to be the ‘entire story. Official in 
appear to have been formal if not perfunctory, and the 
to hedge in official answers in the House, followed’ by the ai 
willingness of the Lord President to allow time for a motion {9 
appoint a Select Committee to examine the case, has left a 
unsa impression. The motion for a Select ot 
of inquiry was well supported, and its dismissal by Mr 


because of lack of time can only os Se ae 
the case has caused. 







Shorter Notes vat 


Ever since the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced iif 
intention to take power to alter the basis of the valuation al 
imported films for taxation purposes (which is now provided in 
the Finance Bill) repeated but unavailing attempts have been madé. 
to obtain estimates of the dollar carnings and expenditure of tht 
British film industry in America. On Tuesday this informatiot 
was again refused in answer to a question in the House, on the 
grounds that the information should not be given in a public 
statement when it concerned the business of a single undertaking. 

It is somewhat illogical at a time when public attention : tr 

occupied with the dollar problem that the size of dollar remi 

from American films shown in this country should be 

in the Economic Survey and in the revised import 

but that information seek be widieeth Ge tes peoee tad hoe 

capital account of British film exhibition in America. ae 
* ne 

Certain exceptions will be made to the dou of stamp 
on share transfers which becomes effective ps Ist. — 
include transfers to charitable organisations and trustees 
transfers presented after ae 1st for bargains made but 
executed before that date. rank for sone rate of 
these will need endorsement by a member of a recognised 
Exchange that they were delivered to buying brokers or 
for certification before August ree ~ 


sett 


Difficulties in obtaining sail?" “tac. Aiea Sihiacetl' a 
fering with the London Passenger Transport Board’s bus opera — 
tions. There is now a daily shortage of about 100 vehicles if — 
abour 1} per cent of the total bus fleet of 6,900. 
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CUNARD WHITE STAR, LIMITED 
IMPROVED OPERATING PROFIT 


DOLLAR EARNING POTENTIAL OF FLEET 
MR F. A. BATES’ STATEMENT 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of Mr F. A, Bates, M.-C. D.L., 
chairman of Cunard White Star, Limited, 
reviewing the operations of the company 
in 1946. 


EXPANDING PEACE-TIME SERVICES 


Taking now the «cccounts, it will be 
observed that our gross operating profit for 
the year at £2,040,088 shows an improve- 
ment of £566,945 over that for 1945. This 
is due in part to the introduction of the 
Queen Elizabeth into peace-time service, 
and also in part to the operation of our cargo 
tonnage, supported by chartered ships. 
Increases in Operating surpluses are in these 
days essential to shipping companies, 
because they are drastically eaten imto by 
having to provide for the unknown cost of 
deferred repairs and keeping the ships up to 
date, which of course includes amenities for 
the comfort and convenience of our crews as 
well as of passengers. 

On the debit side of the profit and loss 
account depreciation is up by £90,000, for 
which the newly acquired cargo ships are 
mainly responsible. Income tax shows a 
modest increase over the previous year. On 
this difficult subject of tax I may say that we 
have provided for all our estimated liabilities 
to date, but it is expected that this item will 
be of an onerous character in 1947, as the 
heavy losses—including unearned wear and 
tear allowances—which the company in- 
curred in earlier years have hitherto been a 
set-off against subsequent profit and this 
relief will soon be no longer available. 


After meeting outgoings and providing for 
deferred repairs and maintenance of fleet, the 
profit for the year is £1,036,606, out of which 
itis proposed to transfer £100,000 to reserve, 
to provide a sum of £350,000 for the pension 
funds, the need for which I will refer to later, 
and to pay a final dividend of £275,000 net, 
which is the same as. last year. 


RECONVERSION ACHIEVEMENTS 


After dealing with various items in the 
balance sheet, the statement continues :— 

There has been much activity in re- 
building the company’s business on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The release of British ship- 
ping from Government control, except for a 
measure of direction through licences, began 
on March 2nd, but many passenger vessels 
sull remain under control for carrying troops 
and various kinds of sub-standard traffic. The 
Queen Elizabeth was, however, returned at 
that date to be reconditioned, and this work 
was completed in October at Southampton. 
She then proceeded to the Clyde for her 
trials and while she was lying at the Tail of 
the Bank on October 8th, the company had 
the great honour of a. visit by H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth accompanied by _ their oyal 
Highnesses the Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret. Her Majesty inspected 
the ship and the Royal party remained on 
board while the vessel put to sea and under- 
went speed trails on the measured mile off 
the Isle of Arran. 


The completion of the reconversion of this 
ship at Southampton enabled similar work to 
be commenced on the Queen Mary. This 
has been in progress for ten months under 
Pressure to get the ship into service, in order 
that her dollar-earning potential may be 
available to the country as quickly as pos- 
sible. In this respect she will join the Queen 


Elizabeth and the Mauretania in this coun- 
try’s effort to restore the shipping industry, 
with all that this means to our nati 
economy. When sh: sails shortly, it will 
bring to a close what I think must be re- 
garded as a remarkable performance on the 
part of John Brown & Company, the builders, 
in association with our management and staff. 
Later in the year the Mauretania was also 
returned, and her first post-war commercial 
sailing to New York was made from Liver- 
pool on April 26, 1947. In her case the work 
of reconversion was no less efficiently carried 
out at the Gladstone Dock in Liverpool by 
her builders, Cammell Laird and Co. Here 
again its successful conclusion was a triumph 
of organisation on the part of the staff of that 
company and of those of our own people at 
Liverpool specially delegated for the job. 
The Britannic, another of our large pas- 
a i carriers, came off Government service 
in February last, and is now in the 
of her builders, Harland and Wolff, at the 
Gladstone Dock in Liverpool for reconversion 
and alterations, the same team of our own 
staff which dealt with ithe Mauretania being 
engaged on this work. 


RECONVERSION IMPACT ON FINANCES 


The impact of all this work on our finances 
it is impossible at this stage to gauge, under 
the conditions which obtain to-day, or to 
assess the overall cost to the company. It is 
estimated, however, in respect of the four 
ships I have mentioned that we shall require 
to find from our own earnings between two 
and three million pounds, in addition, of 
course, to the recovery of amounts from the 
Ministry of Transport for that part of the 
work for which they are financially respon- 
sible. From this necessarily wide estimate of 
the company’s liabilities can be deducted 
£500,000 to cover the cost to December 31, 
1946, which has been taken care of as main- 
tenance in the 1946 accounts. 

The Government still retain control of a 
number of our passenger ships, all of which 
are much needed at the present time in our 
own business in the North Atlantic. Our 
Canadian connections in particular have been 
seriously prejudiced by the continued short- 
age of passenger ships in that trade. For 
example, the Canadian Government have had 
under consideration plans to extend the 
admission of immigrants, but the absence of 
ships is having a restraining influence upon 
their ability to put these into effect. , 

The shareholders will see from the report 
the present position of our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, and will note the progress im the 
delivery of new tonnage. When the new 
ships are all in commission this will complete 
the first stage of our building programme, at 
an estimated cost of over £8,000,000. 


REPLACEMENT COSTS 


The increased cost of building new tonnage 
is obtaining a good deal of public attention 
at the present time. It is an upward move- 
meni which receives constant impetus as time 
goes by—either as the result of the scarcity 
of supplies, increased cost of raw and finished 
materials, or reduced working hours in the 
shipbuilding. yards. The effects of shortages 
and rising costs are grave and must inevitably 
impose a limit on the ability of shipowners 
to place orders. One example in our own ex- 
perience emphasises the position. ~The 
Caronia, of approximately 30,000 tons, smaller 
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“able to set aside an annual appropriation from 
‘ profits at least twice the pre-war figure cur- 
rently allowed by the Inland Revenue on the 


is Pg future pro’ i 
‘ regards our future prospects, it is 
impossible to speak with any. degree of cer- 
tainty. I have endeavoured to convey some 
idea of what it is costing us to keep our fleet 
we as we get the ships back from the 
vernment, and what we must set aside by 
way of replacement reserves, in otder to 
maintain our ability to rebuild as and when 
the ships outlive their usefulness, There are 
all kinds of influences, political and otherwise, 
at work in the world nowadays which make 
for the pursuance of a policy of caution. "The 
trade of the company lies almost wholly be- 
tween the American Continent and countries 
short of currency and supplies essential to 
their. needs. The restrictions imposed by 
governments anxious to preserve their finan- 
San eee , whether in = oo of cur- 
t imports or _ Spen wer 
abroad of their nationals, are too w Costes 
to need emphasis on my part. These in- 
fluences, which seem to be gaining strength 
all the time, must in their repercussions affect 
all types of commerce, but he would be a bold 
man who would prophesy what the outcome 
is likely to be in relation to our prospects. For 


myself, I remain an ist, feeling that the 
march of ess Wi aes yc ie 
tunities of trade and travel which 20th - 


THE PENSION SCHEME 


On the subject of the transfer of £350,000 
to augment the company’s pension funds to 
which I alluded earlier in my remarks, I have 
this to say. 

During the years of Atlangic depression, 
when the vicissitudes of trade made the 
struggle to maintain company solvency ver 
hard, all alike, staff and shareholders, suffered. 
There were cuts im salaries as well. as no 
dividends; and pension prospects were 
reduced. A further weakening of the 
position has been introduced by. the fall im 
tates of interest, which cuts severely into the 
actuarial position of all pension schemes. It 
has been the Directors’ task to endeavour 
to regain for everyone concerned a sound 
financial background and to build the com- 
pany’s finances for the future, always wuh 
an eye on the risks which may so. easily 
arise from the ever-changing conditions in the 
Atlantic. In the directors’ view, salary scales 
having been improved, the time has come 
to take another step in reconditioning our 
Pension Funds. ‘ 

In my statement to the Cunard Company's 
Stockholders, of the 9th April last, I referred 
to the intention of the Cunard Directors to 
continue the policy of improving the scale 
of pensions under that Company’s scheme, 
and I now have the permission of my co}- 
leagues on the Cunard Board to say that at 
the appropriate time they will recommend 
that that pany shall take parallel action 
for its staff, present and retired. 

It will remain for the directors of Cunard 
White Star Limited, after full examination, 
to decide on the best way of applying the 
£350,000 proposed now to be transferred. 
Subject to actuarial calculations, I am bound 
to warn all concerned that owing to the 
low interest rates obtainable under present 
conditions, the proposed allocation may not 
go so far as I at first hoped. The Directors, 
in taking this course in connection with the 
Pension Funds, would like to ¢ on record 
the gratitude of the company for the devoted 
service of all those, both ashore and afloat, 
who are applying themselves so diligently 
and so successfully to the promotion of the 
company’s business. 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH~ AFRICA, 
1 LIMITED ) 


VERY SATISFACTORY POSITION 
SIR JASPER RIDLEY’S SURVEY 


The one hundred and _ thirty-fourth 
ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, was held on the 23rd 
instant, in London, the Hon. Sim Jasrer N. 
Riw.ey, K.C.V.O., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: — : 

The position shown in the bank's balance- 
sheet is very satisfactory. 

Since 1942 we have referred with each 
issue of this statement to a steep rise in the 
amount of deposits. As more goods have 
become available traders have been able 
to commence the replacement of their stocks 
and employ the funds that had accumulated 
over the period of war, and on this occasion 
it will be observed that the pace at which 
this increase of deposits has taken place has 
slackened. Although the item deposit, cur- 
rent and other accounts is still higher by a 
little more than £12 million at over £226 
million, this may be compared with an in- 
crease of £35 million last year. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Another sign of the quickening of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity may be seen 
under the headings bills of exchange pur- 
chased and bills discounted, advances to 
customers and other accounts. The amount 
of bills of exchange purchased is about £7 
million higher and that of bills discounted, 
advances to customers and other accounts 
about £23 million greater than the figures 
reported at March 31, 1946. Arising from 
these movements it will be seen that cash 
in hand, at call and short notice, at the date 
of these accounts, at £71 million is about 
£254 million less than the amount reported 
Jast year. This item, however, reflects a 
satisfactory ratio of slightly more than 31 
per cent. to deposit, current and other 
accounts. 

Investments at over £81 million are more 
by about £7 million and, with the exception 
of the investment of £500,000 in the capital 
of our subsidiary company, Standard Bank 
Finance and Development Corporation 
Limited, this increase is accounted for entirely 
by purchases of Government stocks and a 
small amount of Union of South Africa 
Municipal ‘stocks. Customers’ bills for col- 
lection also indicate the prevailing high 
degree of traders’ activities. Compared. with 
last year this item has risen to £19 million 
from the figure of £14 million shown at 
March 31, 1946. 

It was specially brought to your notice 
last year that a further stage in our pro- 
gress had been marked by the fact that 
the total of the balance-sheet had for the 
first time reached and exceeded £200 
million. On that occasion the figure was 
£237 million, and you will now observe 
that it has increased by a further £18 
million to the new record of £255 million. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the profit and loss account 
you will observe that the . balance of 
profit for the year ended March 31, 194/, 
after. making an appropriation to. con- 
tingencies account, amounted to £819,015 
as against £661,298 last year. This increase 
of £157,717. results from the increased 
volume of business transacted by us, to which 
reference has been made earlier in this state- 
ment when explaining certain items of the 
balamce-sheet, and also to the effect of the 
provisions of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945. 
in accordance with which Dominion income- 
tax relief or double taxation relief applicable 
to the sum paid as dividends is reflected in 
the profit and loss account instead of being 
applied in reduction of the rate of income-tax 





deducted from dividends in accordance with 
the practice followed before the passing of 
that Act. 

After adding the amount of £135,292 
brought forward from last year there is 
£1,004,307 for disposal. The interim divi- 
dend of 7s per share paid in January last 
absorbed £175,000 and, after appropriating 
£75,000 to bank premises as against £50,000 
in 1946, a balance of £754,307 remains. 

It is recommended that £250,000 be 
allocated to officers’ pension fund, and that 
a final dividend of 9s per share be paid, 
together with a bonus of 4s per share, making 
a total of 20 per cent. for the year, leaving 
a sum of £179,307 to be carried forward. 
The final dividend and bonus now recom- 
mended compares with a final dividend of 
9s and a bonus of 3s distributed last year, 
and it should be explained that, after taking 
into account the requirements of the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1945, to which reference has 
been made in explaining the balance of profit 
for the year, the distribution now declared 
represents a slight increase in the amount 
distributed to shareholders as a final dividend 
and bonus last year. 


PROGRESS IN THE UNION 


During the period under review further 
progress has been made in the Union of 
South Africa towards the attainment of more 
settled conditions, although in many resp2cts 
the path has not always been smooth and 
untroubled. Among other influences short- 
ages of materials and transport difficulties 
have continued in varying degrees to be re- 
tarding factors: No country can remain 
unaffected by conditions elsewhere, and the 
impact of shortages and industrial troubles, 
in some cases of a protracted nature, which 
im some parts of the world have interrupted 
the movement towards recovery, have not 
been without disturbing results. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles to pro- 
gress, a considerable amount of expansion 
has been achieved in South African industry 
and trade. Evidence of the confidence with 
which the prospects of development in South 
Africa are viewed generally is reflected in 
the number of new companies established 
which have experienced little difficulty in 
obtaining their capital requirements. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Southern Rhodesia business conditions 
have been marked by the continued steady 
rise in activity, and turnovers were stimulated 
by the expansion in imports. The most im- 
portant industry in Northern Rhodesia is 
centred in the copper mines. That the 
operating companies look with confidence on 
the future is evidenced by the programmes 
of expansion upon which they cre engaged, 
both in the development of mining and in 
refining. In Nyasaland fairly favourabie 
weather conditions assisted farmers, and the 
exports of the main crops further improved. 
Business conditions were active although 
limited by shortages of imported mer- 
chandise. 

There was a marked acceleration of busi- 
mess activity in South-West Africa. The 
East African Territories have made progress 
during the year. The development of Tanga- 
nyika should be accelerated as the result 
of the scheme fostered by the British Govern- 
ment. I believe that in the forthcoming year 
we may lcok forward to a continuance of 
progress in South and East Africa, and I 
feel sure that we shall play a full part in the 
development of the resources and trade in 
those countries. 

The report was adopted 


THE ECONOMIST, July 26, : 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT ‘AN 
TRADING COMPANY, LIMITE} 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of 
“Shell” Transport and Trading Comp 
Limited, was held on the 21st instant 
London, 


Sir Frederick Godber the chairman, 5 
that his statement on the past year’s oper 
tions had been circulated with the re 
and accounts. Since it was prepared 
need for making available the largest possi 
quantity of all products had become my 
and more pronounced and the group 
panies were continuing to bend their every 
effort to that end. e then moved the — 
adoption of the report and accounts and 
the payment of a final dividend for the year 
1946 on the ordinary capital of 1s. per , 
unit free of income tax, making ls. 6d. for 
the year. “Ale 

Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.- 
seconded the resolution which was c 
unanimously. 


LORD MARCHWOOD’S TRIBUTE 
The Viscount Marchwood, proposing 4 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directomy 
management and staff, said that shareholder” 
appreciated the splendid results which had 
been achieved in the past year, which had 
not been an easy one eithe: for the “ Shell” 
group or for any other combination in thi 
world. Governments made things more 
difficult every day and he was afraid that 
they were in for it for some time yet. fe 
detailed survey which the chairman ha 
circulated gave them an inkling of the re- 
sponsibilities which rested on the shoulders. 
of the board. : 


With an organisation of this magni 
spread all over the world, with ground an 
aviation facilities, the world upheaval 
the past seven or eight years might easily 
have damaged the structure of their group, 
but this had not taken place. Losses there 
undoubtedly had been, but the. speed and 
efficiency with which many of those had 
been replaced was a remarkable achievement 
which could only have been accomplished 
by co-operation, efficiency, loyalty and dri e. 

Mr. L. S. Sedgwick Rough seconded the 
vote of thanks and it was unanimously 
accorded, 


yi 


ct 







CHAIRMAN’S REPLY 


The chairman, in acknowledgment, said 
that it was true that they were passing 
through a very anxious time, but the fact 
that they had the body of shareholders 
firmly behind them gave the board not only 
some relief from its anxieties, but alse 
courage to face the future and prepare the 
great plans which were a matter of almost 
daily consideration. He was glad that the 
management and staff of the group had been 
included in this vote of thanks, because 
upon them also rested a very heavy burden. 


One asset of great value which did not 
appear in their balance sheet was tradition. 
That also could not be built up overnight. 
For many years there had been a sorting out 
of men and the applying of them to the 
jobs for which they were best suited. As 
a result they had built up what was probably 
the most loyal and efficient of staffs. The 
group had been built on the foundation of 

ne tradition and the board regarded it 
not only as a money making concern—whi 
it was and of which they had no need to 
be ashamed—but also as an enterprise per- 
forming a great service to the Common- 
wealth and indeed to the whole world, of 
which they might also be rightly proud. — 
It had been the life work of many of them, 
and in these days when tradition and great 
enterprise were often frowned upon, he — 
thought it only right that he should remind — 
his hearers of these things. (Applause). —- 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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METAL BOX COMPANY, LIMITED 
~ CAPITAL INCREASED 
SIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The twenty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Metal Box Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, in London, Sir 
Robert Barlow (the chairman) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr John Cartner, A.C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is an extract from the 
review by the chairman, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1947, and was 
taken as read: — 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a total profit on trading of £896,969 
as compared with £854,424 for last year. 
The total reserves and undivided profits in- 
cluding E.P.T. post-war refund of £362,983 
now amount to £2,862,305 and the balance 
of current assets over current liabilities is 
£3.403,716. 


Tinplate supplies: Whilst fortunately we 
are not entirely dependent on tinplate it 
remains by far our most important raw 
material. Restrictions on its use continue 
as acutely as during the war and are a 
gravely limiting factor not only on our own 
activities but on all those industries which 
must use a tinplate container for their pro- 
ducts. The United Kingdom production of 
unplate in 1946 was 573,000 tons as compared 
with an average for the five pre-war years 
of 800,000 tons. 


OPERATIONS 


The year’s production has been at a record 
high level despite the fuel crisis in February. 
Sales amounted to over £16,000,000. In 
my Review last year I said that we had com- 
mitted ourselves to an expenditure of over 
41,000,000, on buildings and improved plant. 
Of this £815,000 has been installed during 
the current wear. Our Sutton-in-Ashfield 
factory, though much delayed due to short- 
age of materials and weather conditions, came 
into operation in January, 1947, and has 
already proved very successful. Indeed we 
are planning an extension to it. We have 
recently obtained a licence to extend our 
factory at Neath in South Wales at a cost 
for buildings and services of about £600,000. 
It is not expected that this factory will come 
into operation before 1949. We. expect 
shortly to receive a licence to rebuild a paper- 
ponting factory at Southwark which was 
destroyed during the war. 


Our three existing paper and carton 
factories are quite unable to meet demands 
and this new factory will greatly relieve the 
pressure. I referred Jast year to the acqui- 
siuon of a factory for cork products and 
another for the production of specialised 
machinery. Both of these have teen subject 
to delays beyond our control but I am glad 
to say that they will be coming into opera- 
tion very shortly. We have further plans 
in hand for extensions or improvements to 
buildings and for considerable replacement 
of plant which are likely to involve an ex- 
penditure of upwards of £3,000,000 over the 
next three years. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


The Metal Box Company of India—The 
contnual development shown by our com- 
pany has been the means of enlarging the 
scope of many industries in India. We are 
Steadfast in our belief that our technical 
knowledge znd support will be sought by all 
Parties and receive their due reward. Our 
Policy is to co-operate with the new Govern- 
ments and in the industrial progress of India 
and to equip ourselves to do so effectively. 


The Metal Box Company of Africa has 
made very satisfactory progress in re-equip- 
ment since the war. A new factory is being 
built at Port Elizabeth in addition to those 
at Cape Town, Johannesburg :nd Durban. 
From our point of view the position in South 
Africa is potentially most important. As we 
see it, the Union’s economic position de- 
mands that secondary industries should be 
encouraged ; the soil and climate are particu- 
larly suitable for the production of vegetables 
and fruits of many kinds ; the fisheries are 
extensive. In our judgment the canning in- 
dustry of South Africa has a great future 
before it, and we are anxious to foster and 
develop it to the best of our ability, realising 
that it must be prepared to meet competition 
both in quality and price from other parts of 
the Commonwealth and the United States. 


The company has also operated during the 
year a small plant in Palestine to which it 
supplies partly fabricated cans for assembly 
there for the packing of citrus fruits and 
juices, and in that country, too, despite politi- 
cal difficulties, we believe we have a contribu- 
tion to make. We have purchased a site for a 
factory at Dar-es-Salaam in East Africa, 
have commenced developments in Malaya. 
In both these territories we believe that we 
can do a great deal to stimulate the pro- 
duction and_ preservation . of. foodstuffs, for 
both are rich in natural resources. It will 
take a considerable time before our invest- 
ments are remunerative. 


In all these efforts at home and overseas 
thus briefly outlined your Board believe that 
the company can make, with advantage to its 
shareholders and employees, a contribution 
alike to the national economy and to the 
communities which it serves. 


FRESH CAPITAL 


For all these purposes we shall require 
some additional finance and we have applied 
to the capital issues committee for permission 
to raise it. 


As to the form, after discussing the matter 
with the company’s financial advisers, the 


Board decided that the most appropriate ° 


course would be to provide the money partly 
by a pro rata issue of ordinary shares to 
ordinary stockholders and partly by the issue 
of new redeemable cumulative second prefer- 
ence shares to be offered to all stockholders. 


Although there has not been time for the 
decision of the capital issues committee to be 
received, the board has thought it would be 
inappropriate to hold the annual ordinary 
general meeting of the company without at 
the same time seeking the shareholders’ 
approval to the creation of the proposed new 
preference shares and also—although the 
company has a sufficient number of unissued 
ordinary shares to carry through the pro- 
posals the directors have in mind—to effect 
an increase in the ordinary capital. Accord- 
ingly, there will be an extraordinary general 
meeting immediately following the ordinary 
meeting, at which approval will be sought 
for the creation of 1,500,000 4 per cent. 
redeemable cumulative second preference 
shares and an additional 200,000 ordinary 
shares. 


It must, of course, be understood that the 
shareholders. can do no more than authorise 
the increase of the authorised capital and 
that subsequent action must depend. upon 
permission from the capital issues committee. 

The report was adopted. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUE 


At an extraordinary general meeting which 
followed, the chairman said that Treasury 
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issiony having been. granted the directors 
eresireriss Tver 


redeemable cumulative second preference 
share..at 22s. 6d. per share and 194,659 


‘ordinary shares at £5 per share. The prefer- 


ence shares would be offered to debenture, 
preference and ordinary stockholders; the 
ordinary shares would be offered to existing 
ordinary stockholders in the proportion of 
one new share for every complete £8 of 
ordinary stock held. 


The directors had also decided to redeem 
the whole of the outstanding 4 per cent. 
mortgage debenture stock on December }, 
1947, at 102 per cent. The debenture holders 
would be given an option to convert their 
holdings into preference shares at the issue 
price of 22s. 6d. per share. 

The resolutions approving the capital in- 
crease were passed. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors terminated the proceedings. 





WM. CORY & SON, LIMITED 


COAL DISTRIBUTION WELL 
MAINTAINED 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers, C.H., Chair- 
man of the Company, presided, on the 
24th instant, at the fifty-first Annual General 
Meeting of Wm. Cory & Son, Limited. The 
following is am extract from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts. 


The accounts show a profit of £725,302. 
The distribution of coal in this country has 
been well maintained, and our discharging 
berths are considerably more active than for 
some years past. During the time of the fuel 
crisis your Company was called upon to 
render its utmost service in carrying coastwise 
the maximum amount of coal, discharging it 
on arrival with all s and ensuring its 
delivery to final destinations by water, rail 
or road. 


Our interests on the Continent have shown 
satisfactory movement towards recovery and 
certain expansions have been made. The coal 
export trade, however, has practically ceased 
to exist. There is not only no exportable 
surplus of coal, but a necessity for importing 
coal to ensure against another fuel crisis next 
winter. The U.S.A. have conditionally 
allocated to Britain 600,000 tons over the third 
quarter of this year, and your Company has 
undertaken to contribute its share in the 
responsibility for the purchase and freighting 
of this coal, and its distribution in this country. 

The Oil Department’s revenue from oil 
bunkering shows a further increase over last 

ear, and progress has been achieved in the 
industrial field. 


SHIPPING INTERESTS 


We have acquired the shares held by 
outside interests in a shipping company im 
which we were already interested. We now 
have a substantial holding, with other coastal 
shipowners, in a new company formed to 
undertake the carriage of coal for one of the 
biggest electricity ‘undertakings, There has 
been planned for this new company a large 
future development programme, and we shall 
take our share in the financing of the new 
capital required. We have already transferred 
ywo of our modern steamers to this company. 


When the Transport Bill was first issued, 
many of the extensive services at the poris 
which we have developed over a century were 
threatened, but amendments were subse- 
quently proposed by the Minister which went 
a long way to clarify the position. 

The Bill, as originally drawn, provided for 
the acquisition of most of the privately owned 
railway wagons, on terms that were unfair to 
the point of substantial confiscation, but the 
Minister introduced an amendment embodying 
a list of wagon values agreed with the industry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously | 
adopted 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general mect- 
ing of the Anglo-lranian Oil Co., Ltd., was 
held, on the 22nd instant, in London, Sir 
William Fraser, C.B.E,, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1946:— 

The trading profit of £12,199,247 is the 
highest figure yet attained. After provision 
for income tax, which has had the benefit 
of the various additional allowances pro- 
vided by the Income Tax Act, 1945, the profit 
brought down available for dividends and 
reserves is £9,624,938. The directors have 
allocated £500,000 to preference stock 
reserve, making the total £4,000,000, and 
£2,000,000 to general reserve, which now 
stands at £3,500,000. They now recom- 
ment a final dividend of 25 per cent., less 
income tax, making 30 per cent. for the year. 


PRODUCTION DOUBLED 


The production of crude oil in Iran during 
1946 amounted to 19,189,551 tons, and was 
drawn from four main producing areas 
Haft Kel, Agha Jani, Masjid-i-Sulaiman and 
Gach Saran. This shows an increase of 
2,350,000 tons over the production of 1945, 
which was itself a record year. The measure 
of development in the scale of the company’s 
operations in Iran is, perhaps, best shown 
by the fact that our production from the 
country in 1946 was double that of 1939. 

Throughput at Abadan refinery was the 
highest yet achieved, with an aggregate of 
17,673,000 tons of oil handled during 1946. 

The refinery is being further extended by 
the provision of plant for the production of 
lubricants for local sale, by the addition of 
a catalytic cracking plant and by a major 
increase of storage capacity. The new 
cracking plant will be of particular value to 
us in maintaining the quality of our products 
at the standards currently required and in 
facilitating adjustment of our refining pro- 
cesses to meet changes in market demands. 

In a refinery working over long periods 
to full capacity, as is the case at Abadan, a 
great load is placed on all plant which 
serves the refinery. Water, steam and 
electricity are at present required in 
quantities which leave little reserve. A new 
water pumping station is about to be com- 
missioned at Abadan. With it in operation 
the water pumping capacity will amount to 
nearly 28,000,000 gallons an hour. Our 
electricity generating plant has already been 
augmented and plant for a new power station 
has been ordered. After these additions, 
the total generating capacity will be 140,000 
kilowatts. Unfortunately the present short- 
age of materials and manpower prevents as 
rapid a fulfilment as we would desire of 
our programmes for the expansion of the 
refinery and its services. 

I gave details last year of the conditions 
prevailing for workers in the company’s 
service in Iran and of the efforts we had 
made for their well-being. It was evident 
that the extent of the company’s activities 
in these spheres had been largly unappre- 
ciated. The company’s efforts in health, 
housing, education, etc., are in all ways on 
a plane with those in its purely industrial and 
commercial activities, and the post-war 
programme for the improvement of educa- 
tion and the provision of amenities generally 
is now gaining momentum. In the provision 
of housing, unfortunately, we are hampered 
by the universal shortage of building 
materials and have not yet been able to make 
up all the leeway ae ty ee rapid war- 
time expansion of our ing and other 
operations. 

It is fitting at this point to record that the 
company’s relations with the Imperial 
Iranian Government have remained excel- 


lent. The Government, its Ministers and 
Officials have given us considerable assistance 
during this period of general rehabilitation 
and we are grateful for their collaboration. 


WORLD-WIDE SEARCH 


Our search for oil in parts of the world 
other than the Middle East has been resumed 
after the interruption caused by the war. We 
are engaged in exploratory work in the 
Bahamas, where we have a wholly-owned 
subsidiary company, and in certain areas in 
Papua, India and Africa, where we are asso- 
ciated with other companies. We have also 
entered into arrangements with other parties 
to explore large areas in Australia. 

Our production of oil in England in 1946 
has, I regret to say, again declined, by some 
16,000 tons, to 55,387 tons. Six further areas 
have been drilled during the year, without 
finding oil. The search for additional 
structures continues. The financial results 
of the operations of the Scottish shale 
industry were slightly better in 1946 than 
in the preceding year. 

For the first time since 1939, it can be 
reported that, with one exception, all the 
company’s refineries are in full operation. 
In addition to Abadan our smaller refineries 
in the Middle East, at Kermanshah, Iran, 
and Alwand, Iraq, have operated normally. 


THE TANKER FLEET 


The British Tanker Co.’s fleet, which 
I last reported as comprising 82 vessels of 
899,000 deadweight tons, has now increased 
to 96 ships of approximately 1,100,000 tons. 
The increase is made up of 11 ships built 
for us in British shipyards and 4 large 
tankers recently purchased from the United 
States Government, less one small 26-year- 
old coasting tanker of which we have dis- 
posed. 


I expressed the hope last year that we 
should, within the year, have raised our fleet 
again to its pre-war tonnage of nearly 
1,000,000 deadweight tons, thus completing 
the replacement of our war-time loss of 44 
ships. We have been able, owing mainly to 
our purchases in the United States, to 
improve considerably on that hope—actually 
by nearly 100,000 tons—but, even with the 
additional tonnage, our tanker fleet remains 
inadequate. 


EXPANDING WORLD DEMAND 


The world’s demand for oil products has 
continued to expand, and at a much greater 
rate than was thought likely under post-war 
conditions. This is especially so in the case 
of fuel oil War-time pooling systems in 
the markets have been replaced by a return 
to individual company distribution, with the 
outstanding exception of the United King- 
dom where distribution is still conducted by 
the Petroleum Board. 

Substantial advances took place during 
1946, and in the present year, in the price of 
crude oil and were reflected in market prices 
of products. Costs everywhere throughout 
the oil industry are greater. Wages and 
salaries have increased, tanker costs have 
risen steeply, all plant and materials are more 
expensive. In comparison with the rise in 
price of other commodities, the increases 
which have taken place in prices of oil pro- 
ducts are moderate. 

The distance of the company’s oilfields in 
Iran from the large consuming regions west 
of Suez has always imposed upon us the 
disadvantage of a long and expensive tanker- 
haul. The arrangements which we have 
recently made with the Standard Oil Co., of 
New Jersey, and Secony Vacuum Oil Co., 
will help us to overcome some of this disad- 
vantage and will benefit us in other ways. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 6 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The annual general meeting of Ur 
Kingaon Gas Corporation Limited was fy 
in London, on the 22nd _ instant, 

W. Moncrieff Carr, O.B.E., the mana 
director, who presided, said: 


It is with profound sorrow that I } 
to announce the sudden death of our Ch 
man, Mr Bruce Ottley, on the eve of. 
meeting after an illness lasting only a fe 
days. It is a great shock and a severe blo 
to all his colleagues on the Board of ou — 
Corporation who owe such a lot to his wide 
knowledge of affairs, delicate judgment ‘and 
deep humanity. : 


The net revenue for the year, after pre 
viding for Income Tax, interest and other 
expenses amounts to £160,090 which com 
pares with £137,470 for the previous year, 
This reflects to some extent the results of 
your directors’ policy, followed ever singe 
the Corporation’s inception, of forgoi 
dividends in undertakings requiring 
reconstruction, and in other cases, pl ' 
back to the immediate benefit of the con- 
sumer, and now the shareholder Sf 
which could have been distributed in f 
way of dividend. We have felt justified j 
recommending a final dividend of 4} pe 
cent. on the ordinary stock, making 7 per 
cent. for the year as compared with 6 per 
cent. for the previous period. ‘* 







MAGNITUDE OF ENTERPRISE 


Your Corporation now controls 76 
supply undertakings and the West Yorkshire 
Gas Distribution Company. In the year 
under review the supply undertakings sold 
14,008 million cubic feet of gas and the 
West Yorkshire Gas Distribution Com 
3,616 million cubic feet of gas, a total @ 
17,624 million cubic feet. The su 
undertakings also sold 308,557 tons of cok 
and over 9 million gallons of tar. 


The number of domestic consumers 
served was 428,278 representing just about 
4 per cent. of the total number: of consumers 
served by the entire British Gas indu 
Your Corporation is now the third or f 
largest gas enterprise in this country. 


Gas sales to domestic consumers accounted 
for approximately two-thirds of the 
the balance being sold for industrial 
commercial use. 


Indicative of the efficiency with which our 
undertakings have been conducted is the 
fact that the price at which our gas has 
been sold has averaged 10.445 pence per 
therm in the year under review as against 
8.682 pence per therm in 1939, an increase 
of only 20 per cent., although the price of 
coal, our raw material, has risen in the same 
period by 98 per cent. and our expenditure 
on salaries and wages by 145 per cent. 


EXPANSION SCHEMES 


With regard to the development of the 
schemes which we had prepared at the end 
of the war we have now received sanction 
from the Ministry of Fuel and Power t 
proceed with new works and distribution 
plant to the value of approximately 
£3,000,000; these schemes will eventua 


involve a total capital outlay in the region — 


of £4,500,000 and will be capable ultimat 
of carbonising some 1,162,000 tons of 
yearly and of producing an annual total 
22,500 million cubic feet of gas, over 
500,000 tons of coke and 13 million gallons 


of tar. By and large they will eventually — 


more than double our present productive 
capacity. Taken jointly, these schemes com- 


aay a very large contribution indeed © — 


country’s fuel economy. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 
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Statistical Summary _ 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended July 19, 1947, total 
ordinary revenue was {£93,202,496, against 
ordinary expenditure of {48,097,300 and 
issues to sinking funds £260,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£3, 471,384, | the surplus accrued sineé April 
ist is £275,823,724, against a deficit of 
{284,569,936 for the corresponding period 


a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
«& thousand) 
Esti- & } 
neraa oa — ie Week | Week 
| to | to ended | ended 
July July | july | July 
| 20, 19," °) °° 20,7 38, 
| 1946 1947 1946 | 1947 
ORDINARY ! } 
REVENUE | } 
Income Tax ..... 1073000) 251,951 254,990: 16,683, 18,434 
Sur-tax ........ 80,000! 12,720 14,380 385 350 


Estate, etc., Duties’ 155,000} 45,330! 52,683) 1,895) 4,800 
57,000} 8,580 12,170 500 800 


— fae ae 

SE: cease ce 9,289 7,010 320 550 
BP.T. "202,000 97'211 61,448 5,540, 5,0p0 
Other Inland. Rev 1,000) 123 95 


t a ooo 


Total Inland Rev. 1568000, 425, 204 382, 776 25, 323 28, 534 


Customs... . secs 736,960, 170,827 233,077" 8,778" 10,700 
Satie . ccc 643,040, 151,400) 147,100 5,800 6,400 
Total Customs & 

Backe . 2; acs 1380000 322,227) 380,177 14,578 17,100 
Motor Duties ...., 50,000) 6,343 7,215... | 122 


Surplus War Stores, 95, i 14,396, 60,007 13, 487° 30,245 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading .. 
Post Office (Net 


| 


55,000) .. | 25,000, ... | 5,000 


Receipts) ...... ethic t smenx (kay, ome 
Wireless Licences.} 11,000, 1,110) 2,140 


Crown Lands ... 1,000) 190 210 
Receipts from i i : 

Sundry Loans..' 21,000 4,885! 12,382, 79 1,970 
Miscell. Receipts... 270,000! 5,472 154,777; 810, 10,241 


3451000 779,826 1024684 54,276 93,202 


Total Ord. Rev... 


Se.r-BaLANCING i j ; 
Pest Office ...... 144,250 35,950; 39,280 2,200 1,900 


Income Tax on } 
E.P.T, Refunds 49,000 71,153 6,436 6,192) 273 


Total .......... {36442301 886,929 1070400! €2,668' 95,375 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 
. Mel i Pee 
meee ee Tl Week ! Week 
1967-48 > '} to bended | ended 


| July | 3 July | July 
3 ; 
| 1946 } 1987 1946 | 1947 


ORDINARY _ | } 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of} e 

Nat. Debt... .. | 525, 000) 121, 502, 129, 836 5,854, 5,859 
Payments to N. 

eb Vid ce } 23,000; 2,659) 5,178: saa oa 
Other Cons. Fund} \ | 

Services ....... 8,000 3,219. 3,140, 233) 239 
Total. Hxcccsen ene ' 556,000. 127,381 138,755, 6,087 6,097 


Supply Services . , 2625367 933,933 606,634 50,700 42,000 


ee nto pene ntti ieee | aipegeemneatiie 


Total Ord. Exp.. _ 3181367 1061314 745,389 56,787) 48,097 


Seir-BaLancinG 


P.O. & Brdcasting 144230 35,950 39,280 2,200 1,900 


Income Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds; 49,000, 71,153. 6,436 6,192, 273 


Total. 3374597.1168417 791,105 65,179! 50,270 








After one © txchequer balances by £544,337 to 
£2,564,385, the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt by £11,117,241 to £25,447 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Suez Canal shares. Capital drawn and paid off. . 478 
NET ISSUES (¢ weet 

P.O. and Telegestte 6 25s 60s sss sohstee Ba he Gee - 360 
BPE: MMM igs Saks cubs da chsentccsts 333 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Sec. 4 (1)... 5 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Sec. 3 | Se 2,350 
War Damage : Board of Trade ..............+++ 30,000 
War Damage : War Damage ibee bc. os ors 


1,500 
pence ey 1 saa (, Post war Credits 152 
ance cent. Local 
Loans Stock wo 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Ner Receipts | Net RerayMENTS 
sees Bds. 1,683 Treasury Bills .... 37,794 


Debt :— 3% Defence Bonds *3,513 
External /. 2... 39,702 | 2§% Nat. War Bas. 
Treasury Deposits. 40,000 1945-47 ....... 50 
24% _— War Bas. 
1946-4 Sea ie 50 
Tax Rowe Certs. 1,377 
Other Debt :-— 
Internal ....... 28 
Ways & Means Ad- 
VAMOS. oe scscs 49,690 
81,385 92,502 


* Including £2,698,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 


(4 million} 











Ways and 
Treasury y 
Bills eb dae 
yancw sury | Totat 
Date ———— De- | Float- 
posits ing 
; Pubtie = by Debt 
fender} lta; Deets Ene. 3anks 
land 
1946 | | i | 
July 20 | 1930-0| 2514-9 326-2 | 8-75: 1454-5) 6234-4 
i ' 
1947 | 
Apr. 12 | 2185-0| 2728-8} 580-6 | 1443-5} 6937-9 
» 19 | 2185-0] 2708-6) 583-8 | | 1463-5| €942-0 
»» 26 | 2190-0} 2692-1} 519-9 | | 1463-5| 6865-5 
May 3 | 2190-0| 2661-5] 507-9 | | 1463-5| 6822-9 
» 10 | 2190-0} 2629-4) 401-3) ... | 1463-5] 6684-1 
ee | 2190-0! 2627-1| 348-0 | 5+25! 1463-5} 6633: 8 
*, 24 | 2190-0} 2620-2} 327-5 |... | 1463-5) 6601-1 
» dl | 2180-0 2603-3 | 3375 | 1+8 | 1463-5! 6585°8 
June 7 | 2180-0} 2584-9) 341-5 | 5-5 | 1463-5} 6575-4 
w» 14 | 2180-0) 2592-1] 347-2 | 10-25) 1453-5) 6582-9 
» 2 | 2180-0) 2614-4) 341-9 | 10°0 | 1443-5} 6589-8 
» 28 | 2180-0) 2537-3) 369-9} ... | 1442-0} 6529-2 
July 5 | 2180- -0| 2584-9) 356-2 | 6-25 1368-5) 6496-4 
» 12 | 2180-0! 2541-0) 378-6 | | 13-8-5| 6486-0 
*s 19 | | 2180-0) 2513-1) 3:8 9 | 1408-5| €420°5 
} 
“TREASURY BILLS 
t# million) 
| Per 
Amount . hnee Cent. 
Date of |} of allot. |Allotted 
fender la oplied! ied at 
tterea/ “PPT allotted} = YP Min. 
} : | 9 | Rate 
1946 | 
July 19} 150-0 | at 160-0; 1 1-31 | 43 
1947 | 
Ape. 18 | 170-0 | 280-7| 170-0| 10 3-10 | 51 
2 at 160-0 | 291-8 | 160-0} 10 2-72 a7 
May 160-0 | 308-0 | 160-0; 10 0-84 32 
* 3 170-0 | 296-3 170-0} 10 1-38 44 
» 16 | 170-0} 281-2} 170-0; 10 1-62 49 
» 23} 160-0} 284-6} 160-0} 10 1-45 43 
» 90} 170-0} 282-5} 170-0} 10 1-66 49 
june 6] 170-0} 290-5} 170-0} 10 1-49 45 
» 13} 170-0} 277-7} 170-0 | 10 1-61 49 
» 20} 170-0 | 282-0} 170-0| 10 1-65 49 
» 27} 270-0} 288-4} 170-0} 10 1-43 46 
July 4 | 170-0 | 292-1} 170-0} 10 1-51 46 
» 121} 170-0} 269 8] 170-0} 10 1-09 40 
a. al MPO} WHS, 170-0} 10 1-39 | 44 


L 

ae July 18th silicates for bills to be pai on Monday, 
fuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 44 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on oe at 
(99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full. £160 miltion 
maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for July 25th. 
For the week ended July 26th the Banks wil! not be asked 
for Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Sea (£ thousand) 


aia | Totals 
Week Ended haar tio 


| Faby 13, | | Say, 22, | er” 


3,050 83,300 
3,000 | 42,250} 


Net SavingS...........4. . 3} 50} 41,050 
Defence Bonds :— ; 

Ret. cctates «<5. sces 2,075 2,045 | 27,680 

Repayments ............ 2,118 | 850 | 

Net SavingS...........5. : 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 


Net Savings......... vont 
Total Net Savings ........ : 
Interest on certificates repaid 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 














JULY 23, 1947 
nn DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : d. 
In Circln.... 1408, ber, 005 | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Bankg. De- | Other Govt, 
partment... 41,980,828 | Securities ... 1438,310,3879 
Other Secs.... 666,638 
Coin other 
than Gold. . %, l? 
Amt. of Bid 
Issue * <3 . dx — 000 
Gold Com and 
Bullion ~~ {at 
372s, 3d. per 
oz. fine).... 247,833 
1450,247,833 1450,247, 833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ ' f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.. 331,740,666 
Ws cntccs 3, 722,359 | Other Secs. é 
Public Deps.*. 8,939,004 | i Discounts and 
—_— Advances . 24,317,361 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 17,078,535 
Bankers... .. 295,465,287 oe 
Other Acets... 95,311,723 41,995,896 
————__——— | Notes,....... 41,980,828 
390,777,010 | 
dks Eeeeee 2,273,989 
417,991,373 SEE 
417,991,473 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


g. £ _——. 














| 1946 pe: 1947 
July July [ie july July. 
ee 
Issue Dept. : } | 
Notes in circulation ...... }1376-6 1403-611405-5}1408 3 





eee ee { 
Aine gia w ieee | 23-7) 46- 6} 44-7, 42-0 


Qaanians debt and | 

SOCHEUCRT ctv cccccns /1388- 2 1449: 2/1449- oa ace 3 
Other securities... ....... 0-8 O- 8 Q-7) 

[ME ¢snssbeccnwky ta ce 0:2) 0-2! 0-2) a ; 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 172/3 172/3) 172/38] 172/3 
Banking Dept. : f 

sits : 

RB 5S eee ieee 16) 8-8 OS . 8-9 
eee REC E eE OE eee 246-5; 293-2, 303-9 295-5 
RRs v Sectueeeasseees | 53-6) 96-4 93-8 95-3 
Total. .... eebveecne ches 307-7; 398-4 407-2) 399-7 

Securities : i 
Government............ 272-7; 328-0) 339-0) 331-7 
Discounts, ete.....----++ 10-8 22:2; 21-4) 24-3 
OE wy ens sxsses chan 17-4 «(17-6 18-2) 17-9 
WOOO cook cacieseansctt 300-9| 367-8) 578-5} 373-7 

Banking dept. res.......... 25-1 —" s “6: & 44° “2 

% | % t % 
“ Proportion”, .......+.«+ 8-1) 12. 2} ii. | 1-0 


~* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,400 million to fi, 450 
million on December 10, 1946. 
“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


1927 = 100) 
~ july | July [July 
mB PCR ee ae 


| _1946 | 1947 









“12-3 | 900-5" | 
* Revised figures. 
GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of Engiand’s Official buying price for cold 
remaimed at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Market prices* were as follows :— — 
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The West Indies 


We can assist you to investigate trade possi- 
bilities in this expanding field where we have 
been established since 1899. Correspondents 
the world over. 


London Offices—6 Lothbury, E.C.2. E.B. McInerney, Mgt. 


2-4 Cockspur St., $.W.1. L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal the West Indies, Centra! 
Cffices in New York and Paris and South America. 


Incorporated * Canada mm 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over 600 branches in 
Canada, Newfoundland, 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - €16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - £97 000,003 
CLAIMS ‘PAIL tXCEED €181 000,000 


(1946 Accounts) 





* ECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT (33), 
\ final examination of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 


single, at present completing the 
seeks 
an appointment with a progressive Company. Wide experience in 
accountancy, taxation, costing, office — ation and management, staff 
control and ali secretarial aviies, Ex-Cartain Royal Artillery, with six 
years’ War Service, including 24 years : in India. 5S.E. Essex or Jeetw 
Area preférred, Salary £500.—Box 517. 


fully pr oficient in English: "perfect German, 
translations; efficient typist; exp. in secr. and admin. 
KS suitable eae. ~—Box 5620. 


FOUNG POLISH LADY, 
fluent French; 
duties, see 


t OLIDAYS > “Join party 


of professional and “university people not 
* overorganised.” Special terms ex-service. Switzerland, Scandi- 
navia. House parties Cornwall, Devon, Eire and Scottish Music Festival. 
July-October. yemerepante, Erna Low, 116, Gover sweet. Euston 2368. 


FOUNG WOMAN. economist graduate, Reeks “employ ment, preferably 
of academic nature, in. which intelligence and adaptability required 
Administrative and sub-editing cep ene: rived ply Box sig. 


URGENTLY required by a student for an External London B.Sc, 
(Econ.), a copy of “‘ The British Constitution,’ ’ by Greasy es. Bos 622, 


‘WETS “AND ZEITLINGER, Rocksétlers, Keizersgraeht, 471, Amster- 
LS dam, want to purchase ** The Economist,’’ 1940-1946, and ask sub- 
scribers. who are witing to sell their volumes to cpmamunicate with them. 
(8aRTERED or Incorporated Accountant required for British 

Mercantile firm in India, under 35. Threé years’ agreement. Com- 
meneing salary, Rs, 1.200 per month, , lus dearness allowance: six months’ 
leave on full pay at conclusion, first-class passages paid, including wife, 
if any, Endowment assurance and pension schemes.—Write, with copy 
——, to Box ZV8i, Deacons Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Street, 








t OVE. Suitable tenant oftered share private housé with ‘exceptionally 
fine rooms, three minutes Hove Station and Park.—Box 523. 





‘EMI- RETIRED Sales and Management Consultant would hi ke. to place 
\ his-services at the dispoSa of manufacturers ‘to assist. with their 
selling and office organisation problems. If you Would like to discuss 
your problems without obligation, please address your enquiries, which 
will be treated in strict confidence, to. Box 527. 





RE YOU IN the London Telephone Directory ?. No? 
ean your friends get in touch with you ? 


Then how 
C It's very simple. - For 
details write to Dept. 21; FINDERS, LTD.. 77, Dean Street, London, W.1, 
or ‘phone. Gerrard 9050, 





gm ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., publishers of the ABC.  Tele- 
graphic Codes, announce that, owing to increased production costs, 
the prices of the Sth, 6th and 7th editions will be raised to £10.10s, 
net each with effect from September 1, 1947. 














| Heat “entero POSITION as Secretarial and Administrative Assistant 
to Business Executive in London sodght by lady, 27, passed final 
examination Chartered Institute of Secretaries; 10 years’ experience 


Legal, Personne! and Company Secretarial work; expert shorthand and 
typing.—Box 526. 


KPORT TRADE. Many thousands of names of Overseas Buyers, 

the goods they import and their British Buying Agency are con- 
tained in the 1947 (56th) Edition of The Mercantile. Year Book and 
, cna ns come a i been published. Supply is 
imi er now pos' e.— NDLEY.. JONES & BROTHE 
LTD., 54-60, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. vg 











House, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


Prinsed. in. -Grent- Britain. by Sr. Cuniemere Peass Portugal St., Kingsway, 
at Brettenham ss, Lm 





London, 
tne. U.S: Representative : R. 8. Farley, 111 Beoedwanr ne New 
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ATWONaL. BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


, r Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
Head Office:: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.c.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden: Point (8S. India) ~ Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Awritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru B.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticoria Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala . 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... oui ee -.- Tanganyika Territory 
PAID-UP CAPITAL bee oan £2,000, 


RESERVE FUND e*e eee eee £2,300, we 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA] 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Paid-up Capital... hes < ies waa -« $12,000,000 

Reserve Fund oot ee! ee > eet eee. pe a 

Total Assets over ... hos A oni wae «+. $650,000,000 ee 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches | 


of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, — 
Cote noe Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


Address enquiries to 


si 


London Branch: z 


108, OLD BROAD STREET, F.C.2. ae 


C, G, WEBsTER, Manager. 





SSISTANT REGISTRAR required for prominent City Mining Fi 
ai House, with view to taking entire charge of large Transfer De 
ment in the near future. Preference will be given to applicants ha 
experience as Registrar or Abatatank Registrar. Applicants s 
state age, experience, qualifications and salary eer Box 
1812, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Rew, BCA as 
peasy AN SUMMER SCHOOL at Frensham Heights, near Farnkaae 

Surrey, August 2nd-August 23rd. A few vacancies left for 
week. Fees from £5 5s. to £5 158. Details and programmes from 
Genera! Secretary. Fabian Society, 11, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. : 
ot ‘ ie ee tanec ainsi nega 
W ANT ED : EXPERIENCED “su B- EDITOR.—London Publi 

House seeks experienced sub-editor used to dealing with 
economic, industrial and scientific subjects. First-class education 
essential. Good prospects for right man or woman. Salary accordag 
to qualifications.—Box 528, : 


WaAsteD.— —A Director of Research ‘for Liberal Intelligence ‘Serviewae 
Apply, Aubrey Herbert, 23, Gayfere Street, Westminster, S.Wid, 
stating salary required and qualifications, age, etc, 


Ca et A eein 
SSISTANT SECRETARY REQUIRED by U.K.-Dominion Wool 
Disposals, Ltd., for general company secretarial duties, 

hay ing sound commercial experience should apply, 

and salary required, to The Secretary, 


Wes AND SPIRITS. If. you are not on our mailing list, write to 
us and make sure of a supply of RUM and EMPIRE, WINES«at 


controlied prices, later in the year. Bernard Sachs Litd., .7, Old Bond 
Street, London. W.1. 


stating qualifications 
8, Moorgate, Loadon, E.C.2. 











TEN YEARS “ECONOMIST, 1937-46, for sale, 
—Offers to Box 525 





il 


Twenty issues a 


i,’ ONOMARKS. —Permanent “London Address. Letters 
4 5s. p.a.—Write, Monomark BCM/MONOAN, W.C.1, 
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Buy all you can” 


afford up to the limit 
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Issued by The National Savings Committas 
W.C.2. Published week! 


Tue Economist Newsparer, LtD., 
‘ork, 6.—Saturday, July 26, 


26, 1947. 
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